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NOTES AND STUDIES 
INTELLECTUAL TOLERATION IN DANTE. 


THE principles, the limits, and even the meaning of toleration seem 
almost to baffle definition. Were we to adopt as a likely point of 
departure the old Platonic distinction of knowledge and opinion, the 
way would at once become ambiguous. At first, perhaps, we might be 
disposed to argue that knowledge alone could justify coercion, inasmuch 
as it alone could claim the authority of truth. On the other hand, the 
very notion of ‘orthodoxy’, a term which again we inherit from Plato, 
is enough to point in the opposite direction. If certitude be indeed 
attainable by man, in mathematics or elsewhere, the failure of a few 
eccentric persons to enjoy it may be remedied by instruction, or dis- 
missed with the plea of invincible ignorance. Dissenters of that kind 
will be subjects of laughter rather than of public reprobation ; their 
destiny, at the worst, will be the asylum, not the dungeon or the stake. 
Opinion, as it now appears on second thoughts, becomes intolerable 
only when nothing better than opinion is to be had. The excuse for 
dogmatism, inquisition, and persecution is not knowledge but ignorance. 
Paradoxical as this version of the facts may sound, the explanation is 
partly to be found in the commonplace, that action in human affairs 
must often precede and outrun knowledge. The fabric of society rests 
at all times upon what men opine and believe, and the delicate task of 
‘authority’ is to measure the limits within which heterodoxy may be 
licensed without entailing the risk of political disaster. 

The Platonic antithesis of knowledge and opinion must, in any case, 
prove inadequate as soon as we begin to consider the position of the 
Church. The conception of ‘faith’, the claim to ‘revelation’, the 
formulation of a creed, and the gradual erection of a formidable eccle- 
siastical power were productive of difficulties, both intellectual and 
political, which had no real existence in the ancient world. Moreover, 
the demand for doctrinal orthodoxy by no means implied that the 
Church was guided only by opinion. Long before the ominous word 
‘infallibility’ was inscribed on any banner, popes and councils were 
sustained by perfect confidence in the Divine illumination of their foot- 
steps, to keep them in the highway of truth. And since it was upon 
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this truth, absolute and final, that salvation depended, to tolerate the 
errors of heretics was to imperil the fate of immortal souls. What room, 
then, could be found, in a society thus constituted, either for a theory 
of toleration or for practical concessions to liberty of thought? Yet in 
human constructions, where speculation is complicated with practice, 
the empire of logic is never complete. In surveying the mediaeval 
structure we need not dwell overmuch on inconsistencies due to the 
mixture of better and worse in human motives. It is enough to 
remark one inevitable consequence of organizing the Church into 
a visible society with a claim to moral jurisdiction over all mankind. 
The more the ideal of a Christendom united at least in acknowledge- 
ment of a Divine law superior to all human enactments was realized, 
the more certain it became that heresy must rank as a political offence. 
Heresy, in other words, could scarcely fail to generate schism, and 
schism was a menace to the order and security which every ruler was 
bound to maintain. Modern theological disputes and sectarian divisions 
are, perhaps, more likely to confuse than to aid our interpretation of the 
Middle Ages. The cry of heresy may still enliven a Church newspaper 
or perplex a bishop, but it will not cause a riot in the University of 
Oxford, much less provoke the citizens to rush to arms. And again, 
even students of mediaeval history may be deceived by the prominence 
of the conflict between spiritual and secular power. It is easy to forget 
that the most bitter quarrels of popes and emperors were conducted 
without prejudice to the common hypothesis, that the business of all 
rulers was to defend the faith. So, too, the canonists and civil lawyers 
might often fall into antagonism ; yet between them they fashioned but 
one philosophy of Jurisprudence, in which the validity of all human 
laws was made to depend .on their derivation from the higher law, 
alternately described as natural and divine. If, then, it is true that the 
intolerance of the Middle Ages was no mere affront to liberty of specula- 
tion in a field beyond the range of politics, another aspect of the same 
truth will be that accusations of heresy, condemnations and acquittals, 
were often determined by the needs of the political situation ; and this 
not only in the larger campaigns of kings and prelates, but in more 
restricted areas, such as the University of Paris. It is, in fact, impos- 
sible to pass a sober judgement on the fortunes of men like Abelard, or 
Roger Bacon, or even Thomas Aquinas, without a careful study of the 
factions among schools and teachers, the hostility of seculars to 
regulars, the mutual rivalry of religious orders, the division of students 
into ‘nations’, the conflict of ‘faculties’, and indeed the whole position 
of universities in relation to the life of the age. 

The mere thought of so large a programme is enough to exclude it 
from a paper of moderate dimensions. It will be enough if the mention 
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of these general considerations can serve as a preface to a brief visita- 
tion of Dante’s mind, as revealed explicitly in some of his statements 
about philosophy, more obscurely in his treatment of certain historical 
persons who appear in the Divine Comedy. The story of his first 
attraction to philosophy Dante himself has briefly recounted. If the 
story is a little confused by his allegorical interpretation of the compas- 
sionate lady described in the latter part of the Vita Nuova, no doubts 
that we may feel about the true significance of that episode, or about 
the possible allusion to it in the reproaches of Beatrice, need disturb 
our estimate of the poet’s general position. It may be true, as some 
have conjectured, that his enthusiasm for the triumphs of human reason 
was at one time extravagant, and that afterwards he was more inclined 
to dwell on the limitations of Virgil, as compared with the heavenly 
wisdom of Beatrice. The evidence for that opinion is not, however, 
decisive. It is hard to point to anything in the Convivio that calls for 
recantation on any ground of principle: enthusiasm for philosophy is 
still conspicuous in the Divina Commedia, so that even in the supreme 
moment of ecstasy, at the close of the Paradiso, one of the secrets 
revealed is the relation of substance to accident, a philosophical mystery, 
if we please so to call it, but a rather strange companion to the loftier 
mysteries of the Trinity and the Incarnation. On the whole, I can find 
no definite evidence that Dante ever moved very far from the attitude 
towards human reason that a disciple of St Thomas might be expected 
to assume. 

To call Dante a disciple of St Thomas is no misuse of language. 
For though he would never have ranked any modern teacher with 
Aristotle and the ancients, his own Aristotelianism, and indeed his whole 
method of handling philosophy, agrees so nearly with Thomist principles 
that the glorification of St Thomas in the Paradiso is only the magnifi- 
cent confession of an evident debt. Now the work of St Thomas, in 
one of its clearest aspects, bore directly upon the question of toleration. 
For his whole defence of philosophy, his plea for liberty of thought, as 
we may fairly style it, was based on a division of provinces between 
faith and reason, and on his firm conviction that between the two there 
could be no essential discrepancy. This duplex veritatis modus, as he 
called it, though it could have no existence in the Divine understanding, 
was a necessary accident of man’s finite mind. Certain doctrines 
peculiar to the Church could be neither proved nor disproved ; they 
were matters of faith, yet not of credulity, since personal acceptance of 
them implied a genuine illumination of the mind. How, then, did the 
separation of this theological province from the philosophical affect 
the exercise of ‘ authority ’ and the demand for an orthodox profession 
of faith? In the sphere proper to reason the appeal to authority could 
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only be a /ocus infirmissimus: there was no philosophical orthodoxy, 
and no ground for disciplinary measures against the recalcitrant. But 
did it follow that no question of heresy could arise in relation to truths 
demonstrable by reason? Unfortunately the situation was not so simple 
as that. The power of reasoning philosophically is confined to the few, 
and even those few must await the arrival of intellectual maturity. 
Meanwhile it may be essential to salvation that certain truths, in them- 
selves demonstrable by reason, should be believed by all. Thus the 
existence and unity of God, or the personal immortality of man, were, 
in the opinion of St Thomas, not beyond demonstration. But the argu- 
ments were high and difficult, incomprehensible to the majority, whereas 
the need of embracing these truths was imperative for all. It followed 
that there must, in practice, be some overlapping between the proposi- 
tions discoverable by reason and the articles of Christian belief. Nor, 
again, would it be legitimate, merely because the being of God was 
demonstrable, to deny His being on philosophical grounds. The nega- 
tive arguments might be refuted philosophically, but the conclusion 
itself no Christian could lawfully defend. Hence it would not be 
a wholly unfair account of St Thomas’s position to say that philosophers 
were at liberty to debate the problem, but were only allowed to arrive 
at one conclusion. Whether that criticism be adequate or not, we shall 
at least be right in attributing the gravest importance to the actual over- 
lapping of conclusions at once established by reason and demanded by 
faith. It was precisely within this ambiguous territory that the most 
conspicuous disturbances of the thirteenth century arose. No one then 
proposed, with any hope of general support, to deny the Virgin Birth or 
the Resurrection of Christ. On the other hand, to maintain that philo- 
sophy (represented for the moment by Aristotle) discountenanced belief 
in personal immortality or freedom of the will was both possible and 
frequent. Still worse was it when a sophistical attempt was made to 
mend the situation by declaring that the same propositions might be 
false in philosophy, yet true as matters of faith. Nothing exasperated 
St Thomas so deeply as this parody of his own position: nothing, per- 
haps, could persuade him, despite his ample charity, that a man could 
sincerely combine the profession of faith with the assertion that his 
unaided reason would have led him to an infidel conclusion. Whether 
so painful a distraction of mind may not in fact be possible we need not 
stay to enquire. That one with the clear and candid judgement of 
St Thomas should have doubted it will at least be readily understood. 
Now Dante was far removed from the station and career of Aquinas. 
He was not a professed theologian; he was never called upon to 
advise a pope about the licensing of Afistotle, or to compose an alarm- 
ing faction in the University of Paris. Yet the character of his poem 
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gives him an unexampled opportunity of anticipating, if one may so 
express it, the judgements of God. His own faith and his protestation 
of orthodoxy are plainly declared on his pages. Were he convinced, 
then, that any notorious person was heretical, and should he think fit to 
encounter the delinquent in course of his pilgrimage, we should certainly 
expect the meeting to take place in Hell. At the same time, we learn 
from definite examples that Dante sometimes contrived to place the 
figures of his Comedy in positions. scarcely justified by their moral or 
doctrinal past. Thus is Cato found on the shore of Purgatory ; thus is 
Manfred credited with a deathbed repentance, and Statius with a secret 
conversion to the faith ; thus is Rhipeus exalted, on the wings of a Vir- 
gilian epithet, to the joys of Paradise. None of these, however, can 
properly be styled heretics ; and what I wish to enquire more particularly is 
whether there are any cases in which Dante appears to be moved by the 
spirit of toleration, or at least by intellectual sympathy, to better the 
status post mortem of men technically qualified as heretics for one of 
the infernal circles. 

There are, in fact, some three or four cases susceptible of this inter- 
pretation ; but, before proposing any names for discussion, it will be 
worth while to glance at such evidence as Dante provides in his writings 
of his general aptitude for toleration or for the opposite temper. It is 
obvious, in the first place, that Dante did not set up to be an original 
thinker, or even an independent critic of philosophies already established 
in fame. There is, indeed, the rather puzzling claim to originality at 
the beginning of the Monarchia, but that particular treatise scarcely 
affects our main enquiry. The Convivio is his most considerable essay 
in philosophical exposition, and the Convivio combines the ardour of 
a missionary with the modesty of an amateur. ‘ Blessed are those few’, 
he says, ‘ who sit at the table and eat the food of angels’ ; but he is not 
himself one of these. He is but ‘a picker up of learning’s crumbs’, one 
who has fled from the pastures of the vulgar and now is moved by com- 
passion to prepare for those left behind so much of the better food as 
they can hope to digest. Approaching his task in this spirit, Dante not 
unnaturally displays a respect for authority, especially. that of Aristotle, 
which almost amounts to passive obedience. The supreme Philosopher 
is clothed in venerabilis auctoritas ; as maestro e duca of human reason, 
as the consummate exponent of his craft, he is most worthy of faith and 
obedience. In his historical (or unhistorical) retrospect of the ancient 
schools Dante regards them all as superseded or absorbed by the Peri- 
patetics, whose teaching, he says, now dominates the world, and may 
almost be styled the cattolica opinione. Thus, to judge by his explicit 
statements, and to some extent by his practice, Dante goes far nearer 
than St Thomas to uncritical acceptance of Aristotle’s teaching ; partly 
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because the work of St Thomas had actually established the pre-eminence 
of Aristotle, but still more, perhaps, because the genius of Dante 
belonged to poetry, while in philosophical construction and criticism he 
possessed no exceptional gifts. The implications of his deference to 
Aristotle require, however, to be carefully examined. He does not 
think it necessary, as might be expected, to prove the supremacy of one 
philosophy by vigorous refutation of others. The point is rather that 
Aristotle is the arch-representative of a profession in which all the 
reputed teachers are worthy of honour. The Master, as we see him in 
the Jnferno, sits in the midst of the fi/osofica famiglia, and receives the 
homage of his extremely various assessors. Their differences are for- 
gotten; their common pursuit of knowledge remembered. In like 
manner, Dante himself, when he discusses varieties of philosophical 
doctrine, is more disposed to dwell on their several merits than to 
expose the falsity of all but one. When, for example, he reviews the 
ethical schools of antiquity, not only do Zeno, Socrates, and Plato receive 
honourable mention, but even Epicurus is treated politely and dismissed 
without rebuke. A brief explanation of Hedonism is offered, and an 
illustrious Roman who followed that way of life is named. In other 
passages we find a still more striking expression of this general toleration. 
Thus, after recounting (Conv. iv 21. 25 sqq.) the various opinions about 
the human soul bequeathed by Avicenna, Algazel, Pythagoras, and 
Plato, Dante makes the following comment: ‘if each were here to 
defend his own opinion, it may be that the truth would be seen to be 
contained in all. But since, at first sight, they appear to be a little 
remote from the truth, it is expedient to proceed, not according to them, 
but according to the veracious opinion of Aristotle and the Peripatetics.’ 
In the same spirit, but with a still bolder thought of reconciliation, he 
declares in Conv. iii 14. 133 sqq. that by means of the three theological 
virtues ‘si sale a filosofare a quella Atene celestiale, dove gli Stoici 
e Peripatetici ed Epicurei, per l’ arte della Verita eterna, in un volere 
concordevolmente concorrono’. The admission of Epicureans to the 
celestial Athens does not, it is true, agree with a passage in the Jnferno 
which will presently be considered, but the conception of a final harmony 
between the three great rival schools is none the less remarkable. 
Remarkable we may fairly call it, yet, on the whole, it is not surprising. 
For Dante only expresses the prevailing tendency of his age. The 
entire dialectical movement, from the lean antitheses of Abelard to the 
massive ‘objections’ and responsions of Aquinas is a movement towards 
reconciliation. As in the systematizing of Canon Law Gratian reveals 
his intention by his very title, Concordantia discordantium Canonum, so 
in the grander edifice of the Summa Theologica St Thomas incorporates 
materials drawn from every Pagan and Christian source, resolving con- 
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tradictions and healing old antagonisms by the purifying alchemy of his 
critical art. Moreover, this steady progress towards the formation of 
a cattolica opinione in philosophy was assisted by historical transforma- 
tions going deeper than the conscious effort of any individual writer. 
Although St Thomas himself was bent on disentangling the real Aristotle 
from distorting accretions and perverse interpretations, neither he nor 
any of his contemporaries could escape the influence of Neo-Platonism, 
or pierce beyond the colours imparted to ancient philosophy by the 
manifold new lights of Christianity, and even by the oblique illumination 
of Islam. The result of this general intellectual tendency upon Dante’s 
work is easily discerned. Despite his avowed and sincere allegiance to 
Aristotle, I venture to doubt whether Aristotelianism is really the deter- 
mining element in the composition of his mind. On many definite 
occasions, usually when he is making some deliberate appeal to argu- 
ment, he does invoke the philosopher’s authority. But in his maturest 
work, when he had moved far beyond the rather naive enthusiasm of 
the Convivio, the texture interwoven of philosophy and poetry is of Pla- 
tonist rather than of Aristotelian quality. To quote but one example, 
the doctrine of the diffusion of the Divine goodness, which permeates 
the structure of the Paradiso, has nothing to do with Aristotle. It 
comes from Dionysius ‘the Areopagite’ and from the Ziber de Causis ; 
or, in other words, it descends by two independent channels from 
Proclus, and thus is derived from Plotinus or, more remotely, from 
Plato himself. Facts such as these are no evidence of a calculated 
policy ; nor can we speak of toleration, save in a very general sense, 
when no immediate question of orthodoxy is involved. Nevertheless, 
it remains true that the tendency, conscious or unconscious, to embrace 
in one vast synthesis the divers aspects of truth revealed by philosophies 
ostensibly conflicting was active in the moulding of Dante’s mind. 
Hence the right hypothesis with which to approach his treatment of 
philosophical heretics is that he would always be disposed to give them 
the benefit of the doubt. 

Armed with this charitable assumption, let us now inspect the specific 
facts that call for remark. And first of all, is anything to be learned 
from the circle of the Heretics, adorned by the magnificent Farinata, 
whose contempt for most of his neighbours unfortunately forbids him 
to honour them with names? A similar reticence is preserved by 
Dante himself as represented by Virgil. At the end of the ninth canto 
of the Jnferno the ‘heresiarchs of every sect’ are mentioned collectively, 
and at the beginning of the eleventh we have the name of him who led 
Pope Anastasius astray, but without specification of the error. The 
tenth canto-deals with only one group, Epicurus and his followers, who 
are condemned for asserting the mortality of the soul. If a suggestion 
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that I have made elsewhere be correct, Dante’s reason for this strange 
selection of an ancient philosopher as the single named representative of 
heresy was his desire to make the whole scheme of the Jzferno appro- 
priate to Virgil’s condition. He could not wholly omit the sin of 
heresy, but he could give it a Pagan flavour by enrolling the Sadducees 
of his own age in the sect of Epicurus. The implied exclusion of the 
Epicureans from the ‘celestial Athens’, wherein the more hopeful theory 
of the Convivio had promised them a home, need not be taken to 
signify any definite change in Dante’s position. Denial of immortality 
had consequences too grave to be disregarded ; and if heresy, asa sin of 
the intellect, was somehow to be presented in ancient dress, no better 
device was open to Dante than to derive a doctrine incompatible with 
Christianity from a Pagan source. To slay the soul with the body was, 
as we know, a heinous offence in Dante’s eyes. In Conv. ii 9. 49 sqq. 
he denounces it as the most brutish form of stupidity, and we may note, 
in that context, that he affirms the general consent of all philosophers 
in teaching some doctrine of immortality. No mention of Epicurus as 
an exception is made ; which again suggests that in the /nferno Dante 
sacrificed this one ancient philosopher only because he saw no other 
means of depicting heresy in a form agreeable to Virgil’s status and 
knowledge. 

We cannot, however, expect to learn so much from those actually 
classed as heretics as from those who might be but are not. In this 
latter category the Jnferno supplies two examples, Averroes and 
Avicenna ; while in the Paradiso we have Joachim of Flora and Siger, 
the notorious Brabantine, described, to the astonishment of posterity, 
by St Thomas himself as one who ‘ syllogized invidious truths’. Avi- 
cenna and Averroes, though not of equal importance, will naturallly be 
classed together. Both were Mohammedans, both interpreters of Ari- 
stotle, both, in some measure, opponents of the Christian faith. With 
what right, then, do they appear in the Limbo of the unbaptized, who 
were innocent of mortal sin? They cannot plead infancy; they did 
not live dinanzi al Cristianesmo ; they knew of the Christian faith and 
deliberately refused to accept it. To assume that Dante would naturally 
rank them with Pagans like Virgil and Aristotle is to misunderstand the 
mediaeval attitude towards Islam. Mohammedans were heretics, or at 
least schismatics, and Dante’s agreement with this common estimate is 
proved by the situation of the Prophet himself, who is placed with the 
schismatics for no other possible reason but that he had divided the re- 
ligious empire belonging of right to the Church. Moreover Averroes, 
not content with hostility to the Christian and, for that matter, to the 
Mohammedan faith, was the author of a deadly schism within the Peri- 
patetic school. If Ali, Mohammed’s son-in-law, was to be condemned 
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for dividing his own household of faith, why not Averroes, who had 
brought discord and faction into the Aristotelian camp, so that St Thomas 
was moved to say of him, zon tam fuit Peripateticus quam philosophiae 
Peripateticae depravator (De Unit. Int. contra Averr.)? He it was, as 
Dante knew very well, who had preached the doctrine of the soul least 
compatible with the Christian assertion of responsibility before and after 
death. In a word, there was every reason for banishing Averroes to the 
company of Mohammed, or possibly of Farinata; and no excuse what- 
ever for associating him with the sages who lived before the advent of 
Christ, except that he was the author of the great commentary and, for 
all his errors, an Aristotelian of almost unrivalled fame. The artistic 
propriety of joining him to Aristotle’s fi/osofica famiglia is obvious enough ; 
but it is somewhat remarkable that Dante, ignoring the judgement of 
St Thomas, should treat him, not as the corrupter, but as the great 
exponent of Peripatetic truth. 

Since the greater includes the less, the case of Avicenna need not 
detain us. There remain the two questionable inhabitants of Paradise, 
both encountered by Dante in the heaven of the Sun. The Abbot of 
Flora’s reputation for saintliness and prophetic insight doubtless out- 
weighed, in common esteem, the formal condemnation of his teaching. 
Nevertheless, he was in some sense the originator of the heresy of the 
Eternal Gospel, and his works had been banned in 1260, some fifty- 
eight years after his death. More significant, perhaps, in relation to 
Dante, was the earlier repudiation of him at the fourth Lateran Council 
in 1215. Joachim had written a tract, no longer extant, in which he 
indicted no less a person than Peter the Lombard for heresy in Trini- 
tarian doctrine. The Council, however, upheld the A/agister Senten- 
tHtarum, and condemned his critic. St Thomas afterwards wrote a com- 
ment upon this decision and observed that Joachim, being only rudis 
in the subtleties of doctrine, had misrepresented the Lombard’s meaning. 
Some of these details may have been unknown to Dante, but it is inter- 
esting to find that he places the former antagonists in the same heaven. 
They are not in immediate conjunction, for it was natural, in view of 
their different modes of thought, to associate Joachim with Bonaventura, 
and Peter with Aquinas. Yet in the scene described in /aradiso xii 
the two circles of saintly doctors are closely surrounding Dante, in the 
perfect harmony of the celestial Athens. 

In passing from Joachim to the more disputable case of Siger we may 
begin by observing a small, but possibly significant, point of resemblance. 
It is that both are mentioned last in the lists of names recited severally 
by Aquinas and Bonaventura. If not merely accidental, this seems to 
throw a certain emphasis on their presence, as though Dante, instead 
of slipping his dubious cases into the middle of a catalogue, were 
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determined to allow them a special prominence. Be that as it may, 
the transformation of the discredited and once infamous Averroist into 
P eterna luce di Sigieri cannot, at first sight, be other than surprising. 
Why Dante should have ventured upon this hazardous beatification the 
commentators have been much exercised to discover. That he was 
himself tainted with Averroism, and therefore anxious to proclaim its 
fallen champion a martyr in the cause of truth, is an untenable hypo- 
thesis. Not only is the whole character of his Aristotelianism opposed 
to that suggestion, but in Purg. xxv 62-66 he deliberately puts into the 
mouth of Statius a refutation of the Averroist heresy about the soul : 
Quest’é tal punto 
Che pit savio di te fe’ gia errante ; 
Si che, per sua dottrina, fe’ disgiunto 
Dall’ anima il possibile intelletto, 
Perché da lui non vide organo assunto. 


And further, since it is St Thomas himself who pays the tribute to Siger 
in Par. x, we should have to suppose that the saint was making a kind of 
recantation, and confessing that, after all, it was Siger who had interpreted 
Aristotle aright. To call this incredible is scarcely to say too much. 
What alternatives, then, remain? So:far as I know, the only current 
explanation plausible enough to deserve serious criticism is simply that 
Dante was ignorant of the facts. If he was unacquainted with the 
nature of Siger’s teaching, and if, perhaps, he had picked up some 
romantically inaccurate account of the man, the translation of him to 
Paradise would be intelligible. This suggestion acquires, too, a certain 
colour of possibility from the fact that William of Tocco, pupil and bio- 
grapher of St Thomas, makes notable blunders about Siger’s career, and 
appears to couple him with William of St Amour, who had disturbed 
Paris by attacking the religious orders, but had no connexion whatever 
with Averroism. If the good William could thus go astray, why not 
Dante likewise? The question is fair and not without force. Never- 
theless I shall reject it as an evasion, and shall venture to advance the 
opposite hypothesis, that Dante was familiar with all the important 
facts, and consequently that his reconciliation of the heretical Aristotelian 
with St Thomas was perfectly deliberate, yet perfectly free from any 
insinuation that St Thomas himself had erred. 

First of all, then, is it a tenable opinion that Dante was misled by 
ignorance? Given that William of Tocco, and also the early commen- 
tators, are hazy about Siger’s teaching, it by no means follows that 
Dante was in the same predicament. William was a careless historian, 
and the commentators were mostly devoid of that acute interest in 
philosophy which Dante so clearly betrays. The mere fact of Siger’s 
appearance in the Divine Comedy is enough to prove, at least, that he 
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was, in Dante’s eyes, a person of note. For what is it that Cacciaguida 
says to Dante in Par. xvii 136 sqq.? 
Perd ti son mostrate in queste rote, 
Nel monte, e nella valle dolorosa, 
Pur P’anime che son di fama note. 

Dante’s steadfast adherence to this principle will scarcely be disputed. 
Hence, if he decided to make room for Siger on his canvas, we can be 
certain, not indeed that the portrait was lifelike, but that the original 
was famous, and also that the fame was of a kind to appeal to Dante. 
On no other hypothesis is it conceivable that the eternal light of the 
Brabantine should have been eulogized by St Thomas himself. With 
this much established, we may proceed to estimate the chances of Dante 
being accurately informed. Siger did not belong to ancient history ; 
on the contrary, he died at Orvieto when Dante was not less than six- 
teen, and possibly as much as eighteen or nineteen years old. Assuming 
too, as is reasonable, that he came straight to Italy when he fled from 
Paris in 1277, he had been living in the country for at least four or five 
years before he fell a victim to the knife of a crazy clerk. He may 
even have passed through Florence on his way to the papal court ; or, 
at least, it would be surprising if Dante, in his wanderings through 
Italy, had never met with any one who had known the unhappy exile 
and heard his own version of his misfortunes. Incidentally, one may 
risk the suggestion that Dante, who had tasted the bitter salt of exile, 
was touched with pity for one condemned to drag out weary years in 
a foreign land. This would well account for the description of Siger as 
a spirit : 

che in pensieri 

Gravi a morir gli parve venir tardo (far. x 1348q.) 
The crucial question, however, is whether Dante understood the 
character of Siger’s doctrines and the reason for the ban pronounced on 
him at Paris. Certainly there is no proof that he did, but, once more, 
I believe, it would be very surprising if he did not. For the act of 
authority which swept away Siger and the Averroists was no trifling 
incident. It was embodied in a document containing no less than 219 
‘distinct damnations’; it reverberated, as we know, in Oxford; it 
brought Albertus Magnus back to Paris from Cologne; it stimulated 
literature and encouraged Ramon Lull to write a book glorifying the 
219 propositions as the death-knell of philosophers who claimed in- 
dependence of theology ; it was taken up by the Inquisitor of France, 
who, not satisfied“with the episcopal action, indicted Siger and Boethius 
of Dacia for the crime of heresy in the realm of France. And though 
all this happened in Dante’s lifetime, we are asked to believe that he 
endowed the villain of the piece with eternal bliss without ever troubling 
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to discover the character of his opinions. And again: Dante learnt his 
philosophy, as he tells us, ‘in the schools of the religious’; which, in 
all probability, would mean that he sat under Dominican masters. 
Now the Dominicans, as we shall presently see, were directly affected 
by the 219 propositions, and were vitally concerned to declare their own 
position in relation to them. “There was constant movement in those 
days between one educational centre and another. Like Aquinas him- 
self, a teacher would go from Italy to Paris, and then, a few years later, 
would return to Italy; so that the absence of railways, telegrams, and 
newspapers was quite compatible with the rapid circulation of ideas. 
I find it impossible, therefore, to believe that Dante lacked either 
opportunity or inclination to acquaint himself with the doctrines of one 
whom he proposed to place in so grand a constellation in the heaven 
of the Sun. That he had actually read Siger’s De Anima Intellectiva is, 
I think, improbable ; that he had read the answer to it by St Thomas 
is possible but uncertain ; that he was so ignorant of the whole affair as 
inadvertently to unite the two protagonists of the controversy in the same 
heavenly mansion is almost beyond belief. He did it, I feel perfectly 
convinced, on purpose: it only remains to ask—why? Broadly 
speaking, it was, I believe, for the same reason that induced him to 
prophecy a final reconciliation of Stoics, Epicureans, and Peripatetics in 
the light of the Eternal Truth. Beatrice herself does not discourage 
this hopeful anticipation when she offers a charitable interpretation of 
Plato’s apparent error about the return of souls to the stars (Par. iv 58). 
And when she notes the lack of uniformity in human teaching— 
Voi non andate git per un sentiero 
Filosofando— (Par. xxix 85). 
she adds that, in Heaven, such diversity is counted more tolerable 
than neglect or perversion of the Scriptures. As regards Beatrice, how- 
ever, the point to remember is that she represents the Divine Wisdom, 
for which there is, as St Thomas says, no duplex veritatis modus. In 
other words, she recognizes no distinction between theological and 
philosophical truth; and hence it is natural for her to mention the 
errors of Parmenides and Melissus in the same breath with the heresies 
of Arius and Sabellius (Par. xiii 125). Dante’s position is different. 
He has only to consider whether Siger’s false interpretation of Aristotle 
was compatible with his profession of the Christian faith. For further 
light on this question we must examine the career of Siger, so far as it 
is known, and the particular circumstances of his expulsion from Paris. 
His name is unknown to history until the year 1266, but the events 
of his life must be interpreted by the whole story of Aristotelianism at 
Paris during a period of about seventy years, a story which clearly 
illustrates the political character of intellectual struggles. The reading 
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of Aristotle at Paris was prohibited in the years r2ro, 1215, 1231, and 
1263. The earlier edicts were only local, and we gather that at 
Toulouse, in 1229, the study could be freely pursued. In fact, it was 
not until 1245 that Gregory IX’s prohibition of 1231 was extended to 
Toulouse. Meanwhile the University of Paris soon ceased to take 
these pronouncements seriously. In 1252 the De Anima was officially 
recognized, and in 1255 the Faculty of Arts prescribed virtually the 
whole of the Aristotelian canon as part of the regular course. Now it 
was precisely in this period, from 1252 onwards, that St Thomas was 
studying and teaching at Paris; and whether or no he actually read 
the text of Aristotle in public, it is certain that he taught the Aristo- 
telian doctrines, in spite of the papal command. Still more interesting, 
therefore, is the prohibition of 1263 by Urban IV. For at that time 
St Thomas was teaching at the papal court, and was collaborating 
with William of Moerbeka for the production of better translations. 
Why, then, did Urban seize this moment to inhibit Aristotle at Paris ? 
There is no definite evidence, but the answer I[ should give with some 
confidence is that the virtual author of the manifesto was St Thomas 
himself. That Urban should not have consulted him is incredible, 
while the action which I conjecturally ascribe to St Thomas could be 
justified by two good reasons ; first, that they were preparing a kind of 
authorized version in Italy, and wished to suspend inferior interpreta- 
tions until it was ready ; secondly, that the factions at Paris, due partly 
to the rise of Averroism, were threatening serious disturbances. Not 
in 1263 alone, but at every important date in the romance of Aristotle 
at Paris, it is tolerably clear that variations in the official attitude had 
remarkably little to do with any general principle of toleration or in- 
tolerance. Some of the decisions were governed by considerations of 
university discipline and public order ; while all of them, probably, can 
be traced in some degree to the rivalry of the old school and the 
new, the Augustinians or Platonists on one side, the Aristotelians on 
the other, either of whom might succeed in getting the ear of the Pope. 
Now the great trouble about Averroism was that it brought a new per- 
plexity into the campaign. Its partisans were more royalist than the 
king; they were fanatical Aristotelians, and thus far allies of the 
Dominican masters. On the other hand, they threatened to ruin 
the whole cause of Peripateticism by insisting that doctrines plainly 
incongruous with the faith were upheld by Aristotle and only to be 
rejected on the ground of revelation. Nothing could have helped 
the reactionary party more than this. The dangers of the new philo- 
sophy were now visibly exposed ; the seculars were provided with a new 
weapon against the regulars ; in fact, nothing could save the Aristotelian 
fortress but the expulsion from within of part of the garrison. 
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At what date this Parisian Averroism first became prominent is 
uncertain. In 1256 Albertus Magnus wrote, by invitation of Alex- 
ander IV, his tract De Unitate Intellectus contra Averroem, but it was 
the Master rather than contemporary disciples that he attacked. 
Fourteen years later there was a.crisis at Paris, and between these 
dates, in 1266, Siger appears on the scene. Nothing is yet heard of 
his doctrines ; all we learn is that he was a turbulent fellow, involved 
in a riot against the French ‘nation’ of students, and accused of a 
mild assault on a respectable canon. He must, however, have begun 
already his career as a teacher; for only four years later the first 
condemnation of Averroism took place, and Siger was then in the 
foreground. His treatise De Anima Intellectiva was probably in cir- 
culation, and St Thomas replied to it in the same year, 1270, with his 
masterpiece of controversial writing, the De Unitate Intellectus contra 
Averroistas. The crisis evidently was serious. The return of St 
Thomas to Paris in 1268, or early in 1269, was due to the gravity of 
the situation, and about the same time an appeal was sent to Albertus 
Magnus to express his opinion on the truth or falsity of fifteen suspect 
propositions, He replied in the tract De Quindecim Problematibus, 
lately published by Mandonnet, and we find that thirteen of the 
fifteen were identical with the propositions authoritatively condemned 
in 1270. The other two are of peculiar interest, because they appear, 
though not very distinctly, to express opinions maintained by St Thomas ; 
which shews that an attempt, unsuccessful on this occasion, was made 
to implicate the Dominican teaching with the errors of Averroism. 
The renewal of this project on a larger scale in 1277 will presently be 
considered. But first we must briefly inspect the two treatises on the 
Intellect which express the opposed contentions of Siger and Aquinas. 
The technicalities of the problem, and the comparative merits of the 
rival interpretations of Aristotle it will be needless to discuss, so long 
as the general tone and basis of the controversy are sufficiently 
understood. 

Siger’s De Anima Intellectiva is the work of an able man, with no 
small talent for presenting a case. At the request of his friends, he 
says, he will propose certain questions about the soul, and will explain 
quid sentiendum sit secundum documenta philosophorum probatorum, non 
aliquid ex nobis asserentes . . . After a few pages of argument, he 
observes that praecipui viri in philosophia, Albertus et Thomas maintain 
certain opinions, which in fact deficiunt ab intentione philosophi, nec 
intentum determinant. Proceeding to refute them, he declares that his 
sole business is to expound the meaning of the philosophers, especially 
of Aristotle, e¢si forte Philosophus senserit aliter quam veritas se habeat, 
et per revelationem aliqua de anima tradita sint quae per rationes 
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naturales concludi non possunt. He is not, he adds, enquiring de Dei 
miraculis, but de naturalibus naturaliter. So again, a page or two later, 
he gives what he believes to be the sententia Philosophi, but allows 
that, if the philosopher’s view is opposed to the sententia Catholicae 
jidei, the latter is to be preferred. Towards the end of the treatise, 
after debating some difficult points, he says that, after hesitating for 
so long, guid via rationis naturalis in praedicto problemate sit tenendum, 
et guid senserit Philosophus, he has come to the conclusion that the 
only way is to adhere to the faith, guae omnem rationem humanam 
superat, 

Now Siger may have been an impostor, an atheist, or what you will. 
The secrets of his conscience must elude us; not even to his con- 
temporaries can they have been fully disclosed. As the treatise stands, 
it is impossible to brand it as heretical ; for it professes to demonstrate 
only one thing, the incompatibility of certain Aristotelian doctrines 
with the Catholic faith. Moreover, this conclusion, when accompanied 
by the author’s repeated protestations of orthodoxy, must have placed 
Aquinas in a very awkward position. For he was himself by no means 
committed to the infallibility of Aristotle, and with regard to some 
other matters, not connected with the analysis of the soul, he had 
pointed out the discrepancy between Aristotle and the faith, and had 
argued that Aristotle was wrong. The difference was, however, that in 
those cases St Thomas was prepared to differ from Aristotle on philo- 
sophical grounds, while Siger clearly implied that Aristotle represented 
the verdict of reason, which could only be corrected by faith. Not 
unnaturally, therefore, St Thomas was roused to vigorous opposition. 
To accept Siger’s view was, in the first place, to strike a blow at the 
study of Aristotle ; and, secondly, to allow that, in at least one vital 
respect, faith and reason were antagonistic. In his answer to Siger he 
writes, as always, with gravity and restraint, yet with a scarcely con- 
cealed scorn of his opponent’s pretended erudition, rising at the end to 
a defiant note of challenge. If the man has anything to say, let him 
come out into the open. Won loguatur in angulis, nec coram puerts, 
gui nesciunt de causis arduis iudicare, sed contra hoc scriptum scribat, si 
audet, In spite of his exasperation, and in spite of his evident disbelief 
in Siger’s profession of faith, St Thomas, like a true dialectician, is 
ready to argue on the ground chosen by his adversary. It is not our - 
business, he says, to shew that the aforesaid opinion about the soul is 
repugnant to the Christian faith, for that is obvious, but only to prove 
that it is non minus contra philosophiae principia quam contra fidei 
documenta. Conforming strictly to this principle, he refrains from 
appealing to authority of any kind; and when he has shewn that 
Averroism is unfaithful to the Aristotelian tradition he is careful to 
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add the statement: hoc autem praemisimus, non quasi volentes philo- 
sophorum auctoritatibus reprobare supra positum errorem, sed ut ostenda- 
mus quod non solum Latini... sed etiam Graeci et Arabes hoc senserunt. 
Siger, in fact, had claimed the support of tradition, but St Thomas is 
able, by his superior learning, to disallow the claim. It is not authority 
alone that refutes the Averroists. They destroy the principles of moral 
authority ; they deny the existence of personal responsibility, and then 
profess to hold to it propter revelationem fidei ; whereas the truth is, 
says St Thomas, that, far from following reason, they are striving contra 
manifeste apparentia. 

Such, then, was the character of this remarkable controversy ; and 
no better refutation could be found of the popular fallacy, that in the 
Middle Ages an appeal to reason was always met with an appeal to 
force. All the more instructive is it to examine the gesture of authority 
which did in this same year, 1270, condemn the thirteen Averroist 
propositions already mentioned. Whence did it originate, and what 
was its effect? For my own part, I decline to believe that St Thomas 
had anything to do with an act so foreign to his own genius as the 
forcible suppression of a rival philosopher. The chief point, however, 
is that the judgement upon Averroism in 1270 proceeded in fact from 
Etienne Tempier, once Chancellor of the University, and thereafter 
Bishop of Paris. Now Tempier was no mere critic of Averroism. He 
detested the whole school of Aristotelians, or detested them, perhaps, 
because they were mostly Dominicans ; and his comment upon the 
arguments of St Thomas would probably have been, Won tai auxilio 
nec defensoribus istis. It is important, therefore, to bear in mind that, 
if ever Siger was convicted of heresy, St Thomas, so far as we know or 
can reasonably conjecture, had nothing to do with it. Moreover, to 
speak of conviction of heresy in relation to the year 1270 would be 
wholly inaccurate. For one of the most obvious facts is that Tempier’s 
demonstration had no serious effect. Not only did Siger remain in 
Paris for another seven years, but the teaching of Averroism must have 
steadily continued ; for otherwise the greater crisis of 1277 would lose 
most of its meaning. Now in 1272 St Thomas was recalled to Italy, 
and in 1274 he died. Hence we can assert with confidence that, 
during the lifetime of his most eminent antagonist, Siger had never 
been condemned for heresy, but had merely suffered the drutum fulmen 
of an episcopal rebuke. St Thomas may or may not have believed 
him to be heretical, but he treated him only as a muddle-headed 
Aristotelian, who defended reason on irrational grounds. 

And now for the events of 1277. The denunciation of the famous 
219 propositions is aptly described by Mandonnet as ‘ the condemnation 
of Peripateticism’. The praccipui viri in philosophia, as Siger had styled 
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them, were no longer to be feared. ‘Thomas was dead; and Albert was 
growing old in Germany. And so the Bishop of Paris, our same friend 
Etienne Tempier, judged that the hour for launching a more imposing 
thunderbolt had arrived. Though many of the 219 propositions are 
clearly Averroist, modern scholars have discovered at least twenty 
which belong to the teaching of St Thomas. Personally I feel some 
doubt about the details, for most of the statements are so brief and so 
devoid of commentary that their exact implication remains uncertain. 
No doubt was felt in Paris, however, that the Peripatetic cause 
was in jeopardy, and in Oxford that fact was still more manifest. 
Tempier and Kilwardby (himself, strangely enough, a Dominican) were 
probably in collaboration; and, since Thomism did not flourish at 
Oxford so strongly as at Paris, it was possible there to condemn even the 
‘ unity of substantial forms’, a doctrine steadfastly upheld by St Thomas. 
The condemnation of 1277 was, in fact, no authoritative decision of the 
Church, but the high-handed act of a turbulent bishop, proceeding from 
a plot hatched in Oxford and Paris, Pope John XXI had sent to Tempier 
for a report on the doctrinal situation ; but Tempier, without wasting 
time on reports, seized the opportunity to strike. In earlier years 
protests against his arbitrary actions had been made at the papal court, 
and now once more the protests broke out. Albert, despite his years, 
came back to Paris to defend his pupil’s reputation; the Dominican 
Order was strongly incensed against Kilwardby, and we may fairly 
assume that the Pope himself was far from pleased. Some months 
later, when the Inquisitor of France took a hand in the game, he 
was content to indict Siger and the rather obscure Boethius of Dacia, 
who lacked the powerful support of the Friars. It seems, however, 
that they had already fled the country, and this brings us to the con- 
sideration of Siger’s final years. 

Besides the vaguer references in Dante and the poem entitled Fiore, the 
one definite piece of evidence is the statement in a Brabantine chronicle, 
to the effect that Siger, eo guod guasdam opiniones contra fidem tenuerat, 
Parisiis subsistere non valens, Romanam curiam adiit, ibique post 
parvum tempus a clerico suo quasi dementi perfossus periit. To this 
may be added some words from a letter written by John Peckham 
in 1284. He mentions neither Siger nor Boethius by name, but, 
in an almdst certain allusion to them, he states that ‘they are said 
to have perished miserably in Transalpine parts, since they were not 
natives of those parts’. By miseradiliter he probably means no more 
than that they were exiles, and therefore miserable. What evidence 
is there, then, that Siger was ever found guilty of heresy? The answer 
is—none whatsoever. Adtit curiam Romanam, says the chronicler, 
but how soon he went there, whether he was officially summoned, 
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or went to make an appeal, we are not informed. Paris was too hot 
to hold him, and he went, let us suppose, to invoke the protection 
of the Pope, or perhaps to clear himself of damaging imputations. 
That he was never convicted of heresy in the gravest sense is proved 
by the fact that he lived to be assassinated. Mandonnet assumes 
that he was condemned to some kind of loose imprisonment, and 
forbidden to leave the papal court. But even this is uncertain. He 
may only have become a hanger-on of the Court, who dared not cross 
the Alps to France, and had nowhere else to go. He may have re- 
canted his errors, or convinced the ‘Pope of his orthodoxy; he may 
have died, for aught we know, a little hastily indeed, but in the odour 
of sanctity. There is no need, however, to erect a stained-glass window 
to his memory. The only important question is whether Dante, as 
a good Catholic and devout Aristotelian, had any pretext for reconciling 
him to St Thomas in the glory of Paradise. My own reply must be that 
this is exactly what we should expect Dante to do. 

The commentators, for the most part, have approached the problem 
with wrong hypotheses in their minds. They have assumed that Dante 
lived in an age of general intolerance, that Siger had been condemned 
by the Church, and that the Dominican Order, inspired by St Thomas, 
had instigated or acquiesced in the condemnation. None of these 
things is true. It was an age, for philosophers at least, of dialectical 
reconciliation and enormous intellectual charity. Siger was not con- 
demned by Rome ; he was driven out of France by a turbulent bishop, 
a notorious enemy of the Dominicans, who had dared to condemn, 
along with Siger, the doctrines of Albert and Thomas, men whom Siger 
himself had allowed to be viri praecipui in philosophia. And again, 
the commentators have failed to grasp the significance of another 
important fact, Dante’s treatment of Averroes. Even one so learned 
in mediaeval writings as Rashdall allows himself to state that, in Dante’s 
eyes, Averroes was simply the arch-heretic ; whereas the whole point is 
that Dante, far from damning him with the heretics, allows him the 
high privilege of consorting with the philosophers who were saved from 
eternal torment because they had never heard the name of Christ. 
Of the two cases, as they appear in the Divine Comedy, Averroes is, 
to my mind, more remarkable than Siger. Dante, as we know, was 
quite capable of treating the damned with a certain measure of respect. 
He might, on clear doctrinal grounds, have placed Averroes in an 
infernal circle, and yet have allowed him such marks of honour as 
he grants to Farinata or Brunetto Latini. On the other hand, it was 
impossible to deal with Siger by any lenient compromise like residence 
in Limbo. He must be damned or saved without qualification. 
Dante might, indeed, have ignored his existence, but, since he deemed 
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him worthy of mention, his only excuse for classing him with the 
heretics would have been the official verdict of the Church. But no 
such verdict had been uttered. He decides, therefore, to accept Siger’s 
profession of loyalty to the faith, and to assure him by the solid fact of 
his personal salvation that his former interpretation of the De Anima 
was wrong. If it be asked, finally, what were the invidiosi veri taught by 
Siger, the answer is not difficult. Along with his errors, he had taught 
much sound Aristotelianism, and, in particular, he had defended, in 
company with St Thomas, the unity of substantial forms, which 
Tempier, Kilwardby, and Peckham had the effrontery to deny. 
Peckham even went so far as to insinuate that Siger and other 
secular persons were the authors of that doctrine, while in fact it 
was essential to the Thomist position. Although Dante, very probably, 
had never heard of Peckham’s allegation, from Dominicans in Italy he 
would have heard a version of the year 1277 which would strongly 
incline him to sympathize with one driven into exile by Tempier 
and his friends. What further details of Siger’s life in Italy he may 
have known it is impossible to say; but in no case can I find it 
inexplicable, or even very surprising, that one deeply imbued with the 
spirit of St Thomas should have chosen to adorn the memory of 
an exiled and murdered philosopher with the radiance of eternal 
light. 
W. H. V. READE. 


THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE QU/JCUMQUE VULT. 


PROFESSOR R. SEEBERG of Berlin in the new edition of his great work 
on the History of Dogmas? has done us good service by recalling atten- 
tion to a remarkable dissertation by a Jesuit scholar, Heinrich Brewer, 
‘The so-called Athanasian Creed a work of Saint Ambrose’.? I confess 
that after my first reading, ten years ago, I put it away unconvinced, 
but under the stimulus of Seeberg’s lucid summary of the argument 
I turned to it again and found that one after another of my former 
difficulties melted away. 

In 1905 Dr K. Kiinstle published a book with the title Antipriscilliana,* 
in which he warmly espoused my theory that the Quicumgue vult was 
written to meet the heresy of Priscillian, and endeavoured to prove that 
it was written in Spain. The first section of Brewer’s book deals 

1 Lehrbuch der Dogmengeschichte ii 165. 

2 Das sog te Ath janische Glaubensbekenninis ein Werk des heiligen 
Ambrosius in Forschungen zur christlichen Literatur- und Dogmengeschichte, heraus- 


gegeben von Dr A. Ehrhard und Dr J. P. Kirsch, ix. Band, 2. Heft, Paderborn, rg09. 
3 Freiburg, 1905. 
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trenchantly with this theory of origin, and I think finally disposes of it. 
He then turns to the theory of Gallican origin, maintained by the late 
Prebendary Ommanney and myself, and disputes the keystone of the 
argument that the first part of the Quicumgque vult is dependent on 
the teaching of St Augustine. 

He introduces his own argument by a quotation from Augustine’s 
De Trinitate viii made by Professor Kattenbusch ': ‘sed in ea (catholica 
fide) nonnulli perturbantur, cum audiunt deum patrem, et deum filium, 
et deum spiritum sanctum, et tamen hanc trinitatem non tres deos, sed 
unum deum’. Augustine, writing ¢. A. D. 400, appears to imply the exist- 
ence of the creed from which he quotes cl. 15, 16. 

To this I replied, Zntroduction to the Creeds p. 146, that ‘the reference 
in this case seems too weak to bear the weight of so important an argu- 
ment. It comes to this. Ifthe main portion of part i clauses 7-19, 
which one has been accustomed to think of as pre-eminently Augustinian 
..-is not the fruit of Augustine’s influence upon the author, but exercised, 
on the contrary, a constraining influence upon Augustine, the Church 
owes an unacknowledged debt of gratitude to a mind superior to that 
of the great African teacher. Surely this is an incredible hypothesis, 
since we find no trace of such influence in Victricius or Vincentius.’ 
Brewer then quotes the reply of Kattenbusch*: ‘I hold that this is an 
overstatement of the theological importance of the Arthanasianum. 
What Augustine says about the Trinity lies quite in the line of the 
Athanasianum, but is far deeper, finer, and greater. I agree with Morin 
in declining to estimate too highly the theological art of the Athana- 
stanum. What is characteristic and remarkable in the formula is not 
the thought-material as such but the form into which it is brought.’ 
Before he read this discussion Brewer had been for some time seeking 
parallels to the thought of the Quicumgue in the writings of St Ambrose 
and other writings of his time, and I am bound to admit with amazing 
success, 

The leading thought of the author is based on Mk. xvi 16: ‘ Qui cre- 
diderit . . . salvus erit, qui vero non crediderit, condemnabitur,’ referred 
to the catholic faith. This motive expressed both positively and nega- 
tively in cl. r. 2, recurs in cl. 26 and cl. 40. Brewer’s first parallels 
are : 


Rescript of the Emp. Theodosius to the Liber precum Marcellini et 
Faustini in the year 384: Catholicam fidem omni favore veneramur, 
sine qua salvi esse non possumus. 


1 Theolog. Literaturatg., 1897, 0. 5, S. 144 ina review of my book The Athanasian 
Creed and its Commentaries. 
2 Theolog. Lit.-2tg. 1902, 172. 
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Ambrosius in Zuc. vii 9g: Nemo potest resurrectionis gloriam videre, 
nisi qui integrum mysterium trinitatis incorrupta fidei sinceritate 
servaverit. 

Ambrosius Zist¢. xxii 21 of year 386: Audivimus hodie dicentes 
eos (obsessos), quibus manus imponebatur, neminem posse esse saloum 
... gut trinitatis omnipotentem virtutem non crederet. 

Ordo Ambrosianus (ed. Mercati) p. 23: Omnesque (deus) . . . pro- 
pitius dignare respicere, ut semper ‘ua religione laetantes constanter 
in sanctae trinitatis unitate et fide catholica perseverent. 


Brewer then sets out at length all the parallels to the Quicumgue 
which he can find in writings of St Ambrose, printing below the parallels 
which Ommanney and I had collected from Augustine, Faustus, and 
Vincentius. They make an imposing show, particularly in the case of 
clauses 7, 8, 9, where we had none to produce. 

Cl. 7. Hexaem. 1, 19: Filius est imago dei invisibilis: gualis ergo 
deus est, /alis imago. 
De Incarn. 112: Talis ergo, qualis est deus, sua videtur in imagine. 

Unde oportet, ut imaginem eius talem credas, qualis est deus. 

Cl. 8. De Jncarn. 112: Unde quia increatus pater, increatus et 

Sjilius. 

Cl. 9. De Fide 5, 228: Jmmensum te, filiumque tuum et spiritum 
sanctum \egi frequenter, credo libenter. 

Cl. ro. De Jncarn.17: Non possum de patris aeternitate dubitare, 
cuius aefernus est filius. 


And the list is not complete, for I have found to add to the last 
quotation : 


De Spiritu sanctoi. viii: Ergo si mutationem non habet, aeternitatem 

habet, et ideo Spiritus sanctus sempiternus est. 
I may add to illustrate the use of simgudatim in cl. 19 the following : 

De Fide 1 : Singularitas ad personam pertinet, unitas ad naturam. 
A few more specimens illustrating part ii may suffice. 

Cl. 28. Jn Luc. 10, 3: Ergo et deum Christum et hominem creda- 
mus, unum in utroque. 

Cl. 29. De Sp. s. 3, 168: Ante saecula ex patre ut dei filius natus, 
et in saeculo ut homo carnis assumptione generatus. 

Cl. 30. Jn Luc. 4, 45: Iesum deum hominemque, in utroque 
perfectum. 

Cl. 31. Ambros. in Gestis Aquileiens. n. 37: Secundum carnem 
filius minor est patre, secundum divinitatem aequalis est patri. 


1 Antiche Reliquie Liturgiche (Studi e Testi 7), Roma, 1902. 
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I put a query to this, as to the use by Ambrose of the word Aumanitas, 
but I am now satisfied with Brewer’s statement (p. 88) that Ambrose 
generally used the word in the classical sense. In one passage he gives 
it the extended meaning of Aumanum genus: De offic. iii 19 ‘in uno 
homine communio totius humanitatis solvitur’. It seems that the 
Arians used it in the sense of human nature, and that Ambrose accord- 
ingly took up what was apparently the meaning in everyday speech. 
Frag. Arianum xiii: Ipsum igitur Verbum Deum, ut non aestimes 
hunc innatum Filium unigenitum Dei, certissime et manifestissime 
ostendit Spiritus sanctus per beatissimum Ioannem ; simul et modum 
humanitatis manifestissime adnuntians, obstruit os eorum qui dicunt 
eum animam cum corpore assumpsisse. 


Brewer goes on to speak of the content of the creed as a witness for 
Ambrose as the author, and calls attention to the parallels in the 
Synodal Letter which the Catholic bishops assembled in Constantinople 
in 382 sent to their brothers in Rome, Damasus, Ambrose, and others : 

Hpas murreiew cis Td Gvopa Tov warpds Kal Tov viod Kai Tov ayiov 

avevparos, Snady Oeor nT Os Te Kai Suvdpews Kai ovoias Las TOD TaTpoS 
kai Tov viod Kal rod aylov mvevparos turtevoperys, Suoripov Te 
THs aéias kai cvvaidiou rs Bacidredlas év tpi TeXcins boc racer, 
Hyou tpt reAelows Tpoowros os pyre THY ZaBeAXiov vocov xwpav AaBeiv 
cvyxeopévwv Tov trogrdcewy, Hyow Tov idworTyTwv dvatpoupévw* 
pyre piv tov Etvomavav Kal "Apeavav xai Ivevparoudxwv tiv BrAaocdy- 
play icxiav, ris obcias h THs Picews } THs OedryTos Tepvoperns 
+. kal rov tis évavOpwryncews 5& rot Kupiov Adyov aédia- 
atpodov cwlopev . . . ddov Se cidores TéAcLov piv GvTa mpd 
aisvev Ocdv Adyov, téXerov 8% dvOpwrov éx écxdtwv Tov jpepov 
da THv Hpmerépav owrypiav yevopevov.* 

There are other remarkable parallels to clauses 3 and 24 in Orations 
of Gregory of Nazianzus published in the year 380, and used by Ambrose 
in, his work de Spiritu sancto in the following year. 

Orat. xxv 17 Niv 8 diSacxe rocotrov «idévac povov, povdda ev 
tpiddi, kal tpada év povads mpooKuvoupevyy. 
Orat. xxxi 14° ‘Hyiv dls Oeds, drt pia Oedrns cai mpds &v ra ef airod 

Thy dvaopay exe, Kav tpia miorednrar’ od yap Td pév paddXoy, 7d 

8& Hrrov Oeds, odde rd piv tpdrepov 705% taorepov... dxpdvus 

éxetOev dvra xai bpoddgws, tpia Ta mpooKvvovpeva. 

Seeberg notes that the Synodal Letter was a reply to the Roman 
Synod of 380 at which Ambrose was present, and which sent to Paulinus 
of Antioch a Creed with twenty-four anathemas which have points of 
contact with the Quicumgue: e.g. anath. 20 with Q. 6, anath. 24 with 
Q. 16.? 


1 Theodt. H. £. v 9. 2 Hahn® Bibliothek der Symbole § 199. 
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Anath. 24 ends: haec ergo est salus Christianorum, ut credentes 
trinitati, id est patri et filio et spiritui sancto (et baptizati) (so accord- 
ing to the Greek translation given by Theodoret H.Z. v 11) in eam 
veram, solam, unam divinitatem et potentiam eiusdem, haec sine 
dubio credamus. 


The heresies of Sabellius, Arius, Eunomius, Macedonius, and Photinus 
are condemned by name, and also those who deny that the Lord had 
a reasoning soul. 


Anath. 7: Anathematizamus eos qui pro hominis anima rationabili 
et intelligibili dicunt Dei Verbum in humana carne versatum, quum 
ipse Filius est Verbum Dei et non pro anima rationabili et intelligibili 
in suo corpore fuerit, sed nostram, id est, rationabilem et intelligibilem 
sine peccato animam susceperit atque salvaverit. 


A yet more important section follows on ‘the stylistic and linguistic 
character of the creed and its witness to the Ambrosian origin ’. 

Brewer produces many passages from the de Spiritu sancto to prove 
Ambrose’s method of teaching by repetition. The following may suffice : 


De SP. s. i 112; donat solus pater, solus filius, solus spiritus sanctus. 
140: sunt pater lumen ita etiam filius lumen, et spiritus 
sanctus lumen est. 


With the figure of Repetitio is connected that of Ansithesis in cl. 11-18. 


De Sp. s. iii 109: ergo sanctus pater, sanctus et filius, sanctus et 
spiritus : sed non tres sancti, quia unus est deus sanctus. 


Cf. iii 28 and in Lue. viii 67. 

Brewer then produces parallels to quicumque vult salvus esse, ante 
omnia fidem tenere, Catholica fides, (fides) integra, (fidem) servare, 
absque = sine, in aeternum perire, fides autem catholica haec est, ut. . ., 
Deum venerari = adorare, et tamen, similiter, (confiteri) compellimur, 
(dicere) prohibemur, etc. 

The most remarkable are those to the use of fo/us = omnis, which 
Dom Morin, writing on Caesarius of Arles, called a Gallican peculiarity. 
But Brewer produces eight illustrations from Ambrose, and refers to 
Forcellini De Vit. s.v. ‘totus’ ii; Roensch Jtala und Vulgata § 338; 
Goelzer Latinité de S. Jéréme p. 402. 

In defence of the reading ‘ Deus ariter et homo est’ Brewer has nine 
quotations to prove that Ambrose used the expression in similar 
connexions. , 

We may compare with resurgere habent 


De Elia 6: quod per cibos mundus haberet imminui. 
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For the use of suis and propriis in the clause cum corporibus suis et 
reddituri sunt de factis proprits rationem’, we may note : 

In Luc. vii 205: igne aduretur proprio et suis vermibus consumetur. 

In Ps. xxxvii n. 51: David non erubescebat swa recensere peccata 

. non esset hodie in requie . . . si erubuisset delicta propria 
confiteri. 
Brewer adds eight others. 
He finds traces of the use of the creed in the tract of the Presbyter 
Faustinus De Trinitate sive de Fide contra Arianos : 

Cl. 6. vii 3: Una est ergo divinitas patris et filii et spiritus sancti. 

Cl. 7. iv 3: Qualis enim pater deus est talis et filius deus est. 

Cl. 13, 14. iii 2: Sed ne duos omnipotentes intellegas praeca- 
vendum est; 4icet enim et pater omnipotens sit et filius, tamen unus est 
omnipotens, sicut et unus deus. 

And the Liber de Haeresibus of Philastrius of Brescia : 


Cap. 93: Ergo est vera persona patris, quae misit filium, et est 
vera persona filii, quae advenit de patre, et est vera persona spiritus, 
quae a patre et filio missa est. Trium itaque harum personarum una 
est veritas, maiestas et substantiae aequalitas et divinitas sempiterna. 
Qualis est enim immensa et inenarranda patris persona, talis est et 
filii, talis est et sancti spiritus. 

Both of these writings belong to the year 384 : so Brewer suggests that 
the creed was written between the autumn of 382 and the winter of 383. 
Seeberg is more cautious and prefers ‘ after 382’. When the empire was 
divided between Gratian and Theodosius in 379 Moesia and Dacia 
fell to the latter. Brewer is able to prove that in 381 and the year 
following Ambrose was in close communication with Theodosius about 
the deposition of Arian bishops, and suggests that the Emperor may have 
asked for an instruction of this kind on the Catholic faith, as Ambrose 
had supplied Gratian with the first books of his de Fide against Illyrian 
Arianism. 

This would certainly explain the curious statements of Honorius of 
Autun (1ogo-1125) and Sicardus of Cremona (1185-1215). 

Honorius Gemma animae ii 59: Quarto fidem ‘Quicumque vult’ 
(ecclesia catholica) quotidie ad Primam iterat, quam Athanasius, 
Alexandrinus episcopus, rogatu Theodosit imperatoris edidit. 

Sicardus Mitrale iv 6: Subditur symbolum fidei, scilicet ‘ Qui- 
cumque vult’, quod Athanasius Alexandrinus episcopus, ragatu Theo- 
dosit imperatoris ad eradicandam invalescentem haereticorum perfidiam 
et divulgandam fidem catholicam edidit. 


1 Ambrose Ep, xii n. 3 ‘Equidem per Occidentales partes duobus in angulis 
tantum, hoc est in latere Daciae Ripensis ac Moesiae fidei obstrepi videbatur.’ 
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It is obvious that they quote from a common source, and their 
mistake about Athanasius is easily explained by the number of MSS 
which in the twelfth century attributed the creed to him. The con- 
jecture is certainly attractive that Theodosius asked Ambrose to write 
it. Brewer notes that the biographer of Ambrose Paulinus (n. 36) 
speaks of a lost treatise on the faith ad modum catechismi which he sent 
to Frigitil, Queen of the Marcomanni. But he wavers between the 
theory that the Quicumgue was such’a popular catechism and the theory 
that it was written to be sung as a hymn. 

In 385 when the Empress Justina threatened to banish Ambrose and 
set Auxentius in his place, and her guards kept watch round the basilica, 
he kept the people quiet as Augustine tells us by teaching them to sing 
hymns after the Eastern fashion.’ And in a sermon against Auxentius 
quoted in Z/. xxi, Ambrose himself refers to a Confession of the Trinity 
which the people sing daily. 

(n. 34): Hymnorum quoque meorum carminibus deceptum popu- 
lum ferunt. Plane ne hoc abnuo. Grande carmen istud est, quo 
nihil potentius. Quid enim potentius, quam confessio trinitatis, quae 
quotidie totius populi ore celebratur? Certatim omnes student fidem 
fateri; patrem et filium et spiritum sanctum norunt versibus prae- 
dicare: facti sunt igitur omnes magistri, qui vix poterant esse 
discipuli. 

Dreves ? suggests that we have a reference here to the famous hymn 
Splendor paternae gloriae, the first three strophes of which are addressed 
to the three Persons of the Trinity. But Brewer proves that Ambrose 
used the word Hymnus for the Zersanctus as for Old Testament Psalms, 
and he thinks that the expression grande carmen points to something 
longer than his metrical hymns. Is it the Quécumgue vult? 

The Quicumque vult, like the Ze Deum, is written after the style 
known as Cursus Leoninus with rhythmical cadences governed by 
accent at the ends of the sentences. Brewer seems to identify the style 
with the metrical prose of e. g. Cyprian de Mortalitate, although Meyer 
told him it was not. On p.127 n. 2 he attempts to make a metrical 
analysis of the first sentences, and scans ‘ neque substantiam separantes’ 
thus : vulj—-—vl—--vf|-o. 

This is really a good specimen of the ending called velox: ‘ substan- 
tiam separantes’. The other endings are f/anus : ‘inus aetérnus’, and 
tardus: ‘c4rne subsfstens’. And there is the fifth of the metrical endings 
classified by Meyer which was allowed as a sixth form of the cursus 
—vi|juv —v: ‘in unitaté vénérémiir’. Possibly the Ze Deum was 


1 Conf. ix 15. 
2 Aurelius Ambrosius der Vater des Kirchengesanges p. 29f. 
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one of the hymns (from the East?) introduced at this time, and if so 
the Quicumgque might have been sung to a similar chant. 

But I think that the use of the Quicumgue as a canticle began with 
the revival of Church music in the schools founded by Charles the 
Great, when we find his scholars looking about for canticles and insert- 
ing the Quicumque and the Ze Deum at the end of their Psalters. 

I find it difficult to believe that the author ever intended the Qui- 
cumque to be sung. One of the old commentaries, the so-called Oratorian, 
speaks of it as ‘frequently made the subject of meditation by our priests’. 
This was written in Gaul in the eighth century, and such use preparing 
for catechetical instruction seems to me the best use which we can 
make of the creed to-day. 

Ambrose writing to his sister Marcellina (Z/. xxii) in 386 about the 
discovery of the bodies of the martyrs Gervasius and Protasius says that 
demoniacs delivered at the shrine cried out at the moment of their 
exorcization, n. 21: ‘neminem posse esse salvum, nisi qui in patrem et 
filium et spiritum sanctum credidisset . . . qui trinitatis omnipotentem 
uirtutem non crederet’. Brewer regards this as a proof that the creed 
had taken hold of the popular mind. 

He is not very successful in tracing the early use of the creed in the 
Church of Milan. The following parallels are not decisive : 

Liturgy for Feria V in Autentica (Thursday in Holy Week) the 
Milanese Canon compared with the Roman has an interpolation : 

‘Tu nos Domine participes filii tui, tu consortes regni tui, tu incolas 
paradisi, tu angelorum comites esse iussisti, si tamen inlaesa et inte- 
merata fide caelestis militiae sacramenta servemus ’. 

Oratio ad consecrandam ecclesiam: ‘Omnesque homines venientes 

adorare in hoc loco propitius dignare respicere, ut semper felices, sem- 

perque tua religione laetantes, constanter in sanctae Trinitatis unitate 
et fide catholica perseverent.’' 

He has to fall back on a long quotation from Ommanney on the use 
of the Creed in North Italy ending with the words: ‘ But the most im- 
portant evidence of the early reception and use of the Quicumgue in 
North Italy is furnished by the fact of its being said—as we have every 
reason to believe from a remote antiquity—in the Milanese or Ambrosian 
rite or office of Divine worship, being sung daily at Prime.’ ? 

The evidence may be quoted as follows : ; 

Epistola canonica, published by the Ballerini and assigned by them 
to the sixth century, is an episcopal charge directing that all clergy 
should learn the Catholic Faith by heart. It belongs to North Italy 
and was adopted by Atto, bishop of Vercellae, in the tenth century. 


1 Mercati Antiche Reliquie Liturgiche Ambrosiane e Romane, Roma, 1902, p. 23. 
2 Dissertation p. 445. 
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Ratherius of Verona held a visitation of his clergy in Lent 966 and 
directed that they should learn the three Creeds, ascribing the Qué- 
cumque to Athanasius. 

A Synod held at Siponto at the end of the ninth century directed all 
clergy to sing the Creed every Lord’s Day. 

Ommanney quotes a commentary connected with Milan which he 
found in the Ambrosian library (Cod. T. 103) of the tenth century. 

It is obviously important that all MSS containing the text of the 
Creed which are in any way connected with Italy should now be 
scrutinized afresh. I may mention (1) Cod. Vat. 82, a Psalter of the 
tenth century which belongs to the Province of Milan; (2) Cod. B.M. 
Add, 16413, written in a Lombard or Beneventan hand of the tenth 
century ; (3) I have a note of a MS at Monte Casino, Cod. 439(c), but 
I do not know the date. 

The earliest MS of all, Cod. Ambros. O. 212 sup. ¢c. A. D. 700, Comes 
from Bobbio, which is in the province of Milan. In it the Quicumgue 
follows the Liber de ecclesiasticis dogmatibus of Gennadius and the Faith 
of Bachiarius, a priest who came from Spain apparently to Gaul, and 
was challenged about a.D. 410 to clear himself from the suspicion of 
Priscillianist heresy. 

I have been accustomed to think of the provenance of this collection, 
as such, as being Gallican rather than Italian, and the Quicumgue might 
have been brought to Bobbio with those other Gallican documents. 
But we must allow that it might have come from Milan. 

So far as I know not a single MS has handed down the name of 
Ambrose as the author of Quicumgue. 

In the parallel case of the Ze Deum an important series of MSS pre- 
serves the name of Niceta (Nicetius), and we know now that this was 
the tradition of authorship at Lincoln Cathedral as well as Salisbury in the 
sixteenth century. But further research in Italy may yet discover the last 
link in the chain of evidence connecting the Quicumgue with Ambrose. 

Looking back over the whole argument I feel bound to confess that 
I am converted to an earlier date for the creed than I formerly thought 
possible. I have always contended for the theory of Waterland that 
the creed dated from Apollinarian times, that is before the rise of 
Nestorianism. This remains true, for the Roman Synod of 380 and 
the synod at Constantinople in 382 were concerned with Apollinarianism 
as well as Arianism. 

The Gallican quotations, which Ommanney and I collected with such 
pains, remain valid as quotations. But the theory that the creed came 
from the Monastery of Lérins must go by the board. We have only 
proved that the monks of Lérins were among the first to quote and 
use it. 
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Also my theory that it was written to meet the heresy of Priscillian is 
undermined. This I regret the more because it had recently received 
the considered approval of Dr Kidd. We may still say that it was 
found useful to meet that heresy in Spain and Gaul. Since Priscillian 
himself came to see Ambrose about 381 after his unsuccessful effort to 
see Damasus, the implied criticism of Manichean error which Brewer 
acknowledges in clause 28 may be referred to Priscillianism. He quotes 
Kiinstle* as finding in the words ‘shall give account for their own 
deeds’ a protest against Priscillianist teaching about ‘stellae fatales’ as 
governing human lives. 

But I had suggested that since Priscillian was both Sabellian and 
Apollinarian the combination of the two parts of the Quicumgue was 
explained by my theory. In view of the evidence that Ambrose and 
the Synod of Rome in 380 were occupied in explaining the doctrines 
of the Trinity and the Incarnation together, this is not as necessary as 
it seemed to be when we were chiefly occupied in combating the Two- 
Portion theory of Swainson and Lumby. 

In my Jntroduction to the Creeds* 1 wrote these words, and I gladly 
repeat them : 

‘A kindly French critic of my former book took me to task for 
“somewhat rash hypotheses”. I must plead guilty to the charge 
of repeating some of those hypotheses, and even of adding to them. 
Surely it is not possible to make any progress without new hypotheses. 
The one thing needful is to state the evidence fully enough to serve the 
critic, who has a better hypothesis to suggest.’ 

When the ground has been cleared by shewing that the Quicumgue is 
not dependent on Augustine, all is ready for the new theory. The 
wealth of quotations by which Brewer proves that in every detail the 
creed corresponds to the literary style of the great Bishop of Milan 
produces a profound impression. His book is the fruit of years of 
patient labour and acute observation. His courtesy to his predecessors 
in the field is charming. Others may succeed in detecting flaws in his 
argument which I cannot discover. If not—we may congratulate him 
indeed on unravelling one of the most obscure problems of early 
Christian literature, and I hope that his theory that Ambrose was the 
author of the creed will receive universal recognition. 


A. E. Burn. 


' A History of the Church ii 309 sq. 2 Antipriscilliana p. 229. 
ee ker 
p. ix. 
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“THE ENOCHIC PENTATEUCH. 


Tue Ethiopic Book of Enoch (1 Enoch) has been used by scholars 
mainly for the purpose of illustrating and explaining the apocalyptical 
and eschatological passages in the New Testament, though it is generally 
recognized as the most important of the pseudepigraphs for determining 
the Jewish background against which the mission of Christ ought to be 
viewed, since it exemplifies that remarkable phase of Jewish thought 
which had the closest affinities with the religion which enriched the 
world with a new view of human life and its purpose. The lofty 
Messianic teaching of this book, its use of the Messianic titles ‘Son of 
Man’ and ‘ Elect One’ which are found in the Gospels, and its descrip- 
tions of the person and work of the Messiah who should come from 
heaven to inaugurate the Kingdom of God, in which righteousness 
should triumph and sin be cast down, caused it to be regarded as an 
inspired writing by the Jewish apocalyptic circles for which it was com- 
posed, and by the Christian church of the first three centuries. 

What then was the purpose of this work? What were the ideas 
which gave rise to it? Did the authors of it simply wish to record the 
doctrines of their Messianic circle, or had they a larger aim than this? 
The work is a pentateuch, and its earliest title was probably ‘The 
Books of Enoch’,! as the earliest title of the Mosaic Pentateuch was 
probably ‘The Books of Moses’. Without doubt there was a conven- 
tion among Jewish writers that pentateuchs were desirable, for there are 
other notable examples in the Psalms, Proverbs, &c. But we may go 
much further than this in the case of the Enochic Pentateuch, since its 
title and its contents suggest that it bears likenesses to the Mosaic 
Pentateuch closer than those which other pentateuchs bear. 

Book i opens with Enoch’s vision of God, and describes the diverse 
fates which await the righteous and the wicked in the Day of the Lord. 
This Day will mark the end of the present world-order, and the begin- 
ning of the New Creation. It is therefore comparable with ‘the begin- 
ning’ in which ‘God made the heavens and the earth’. The following 
chapters give an account of the origin of sin, and the discordance which 
it introduced into the state of ‘goodness’ which God ordained for all 
things that He created. The origin of evil is attributed to the fallen 
angels whose story is told in Genesis vi: they revealed knowledge to 
men, brought forth the giants whose disembodied spirits are demons, 
and led human beings into sinful courses of life whereby the order of 


1 Charles Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha ii 164. 
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nature was corrupted. The wanderings of the patriarchs in Genesis are 
matched with the journeys of Enoch through the other world. Abraham 
journeys from Chaldaea to the Land of Promise, thence to Egypt, and 
afterwards returns to Canaan; Enoch journeys to Paradise to behold 
the place of bliss promised to his spiritual children, thence to Sheol to 
the places of torment reserved for the wicked, and again returns to the 
garden of God. In that garden he beholds the Tree of Wisdom and 
the Tree of Life which, according to Genesis, were growing there ; for 
it was the belief of Jewish eschatologists that in the New Creation the 
bliss of the primeval Paradise would be renewed. Enoch’s journeys 
are mystical interpretations of Abraham’s : the latter prelude the bliss of 
the earthly Canaan for his descendants after the flesh ; Enoch’s prelude 
the rest of the heavenly Promised Land for his descendants after the 
Spirit. The first book of Enoch may therefore well be called the Eno- 
chic Genesis. 

Book ii describes the person and future mission of the Messiah, the 
heavenly Son of Man whose dwelling-place is ‘beneath the wings of 
the Lord of Spirits’. He has been existent from eternity, for before 
the world was made he was named, i.e. he was known as the King to 
Come. He is described in three ‘Similitudes’, or ‘ Parables’, which 
are really three ‘ showings’ or ‘appearances’ to Enoch. His function 
in the Messianic Age will be to lead the righteous into everlasting bliss, 
to cast out from his kingdom all things that offend, and to put all 
enemies beneath his feet. His prototype in Hebrew history was Moses, 
who led the chosen people into the Promised Land. The Son of Man 
is the second and greater Moses who shall deliver ‘ the elect’ from their 
oppressors, and bring them into the paradisal bliss of promised sinless- 
ness and peace. As we shall have to consider the ‘Similitudes’ at 
greater length, it is sufficient at this stage to notice that they form the 
apocalyptical counterpart of the Book of Exodus. 

Book iii, the book of astronomical secrets, tells the laws which God 
ordained that the heavenly bodies should obey. According to the 
author, who evidently has in mind Gen. i 14, ‘let them be for signs, and 
for seasons, and for days and years’, the year is to be divided exactly 
into fifty-two weeks of three hundred and sixty-four days. Irregularities 
in the ordained order of the seasons, and of the courses of the moon 
and planets, are due to the sins of men who take the ‘chiefs of the 
stars’ to be gods. The idea of the book was unquestionably influenced 
by the Mosaic Leviticus : it sets forth an ideal law and an ideal observ- 
ance of its decrees as an example for ‘the righteous’ to imitate. The 
obedience of men to the law of righteousness of life ought to be as sted- 
fast as is the obedience of the heavenly bodies to the Divine laws which 
govern them. Here then is the Enochic Leviticus. 
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Book iv, after giving a first ‘dream-vision’ of the Divine purpose to 
destroy the world, and Enoch’s petition that a remnant of his posterity 
may be saved, recounts in a second ‘dream-vision’ the vicissitudes of 
the righteous seed from the beginning of the world until the inauguration 
of the Messianic kingdom, which appears to follow the Maccabaean 
revolt. Thereafter the Heavenly Jerusalem takes the place of the 
earthly, and the righteous in Israel are first gathered into it. The 
Messiah then appears to rule over his Kingdom which will be composed 
of converted Gentiles as well as Jews. The author had in mind the 
Mosaic Book of Numbers, which gives ‘the sum of all the congregation 
of Israel ’, tells of the preservation of all the righteous among them as 
they journeyed to the Holy Land, their settlement there under Joshua, 
and ends with the appointment of the Cities of Refuge. Hence Book 
iv is the Enochic Numbers. 

Book v is a book of admonition to his children, spoken by Enoch 
before his departure from the world. The patriarch exhorts them to 
obedience by promises of blessings to come, contrasting their future lot 
with that of the ungodly. We have here, therefore, an Enochic sermon 
upon obedience to the law of righteousness after the manner of the 
Mosaic Deuteronomy. 

The similarity of idea between the Mosaic and Enochic Pentateuchs 
makes the latter an important work for the study of one of the latest 
phases of pre-Christian Judaism. It shews that the eschatological 
beliefs and Messianic expectations of the circles for which this apocalyp- 
tical pentateuch was written, were probably more widespread than has 
been so far recognized. The great religious parties of orthodox Jewry 
insisted upon the Law of Moses as the Torah to be observed ; but here 
is another Torah, framed upon the model of the Mosaic Torah, which 
looks, however, for obedience not to the Law which Pharisee and Scribe 
had burdened with their traditions, but to a Law with a quite different 
provenance and purpose, ‘the Law of Righteousness’, a Law which 
simplified and smoothed out the complex enactments of the Mosaic 
Pentateuch. 

What then was the conception-of this ‘ Law of Righteousness’ which 
the Enochic Pentateuch speaks of? It depended upon the account of 
Enoch which was given in Gen. v 24: ‘he walked with God’ in sim- 
plicity of faith and obedience long before Moses delivered the Law to 
Israel. He knew not therefore the Mosaic Law’s ritual and ceremonial 
enactments, he knew nothing of sacrificé, and still less could he have 
known of the developements in minutiae which it had undergone in 
later Judaism. He was no priest of Levi’s house, but a layman who 
yet was so exemplary in his righteousness that ‘God took him’. The 
Enochic pentateuch, therefore, seems to have been composed by a body 
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of laity who, holding themselves aloof from the official religion of 
Judaism, set themselves to observe the great moral and spiritual prin- 
ciples for which the prophets contended, and made little of the demands 
of the Mosaic Torah. They were the non-conformists of their day. 
Probably they were largely of ‘the common people’ who, according to 
the Pharisees, ‘knew not the Law and were accursed’. An allusion 
to this state of things appears to be made in chapter xcv where woe is 
threatened against those ‘ who fulminate anathemas which cannot be 
reversed’. The few commands enjoined upon the righteous are found 
in the last book of admonition: they reflect the spirit of Deuteronomy— 
that great prophetic sermon on the Law—and shew wherein sin consists. 
Evidently this sect paid greater attention to morality and spirituality of 
life than to the requirements of Levitical ordinances. 

The Enochites were manifestly religious rebels. They found no hope 
of salvation for themselves in orthodox Judaism and so sought it else- 
where. They considered that their type of religion was older far than 
Mosaism, that it was the religion which Enoch followed when he 
“walked with God’—the primary revelation given by God to man; that 
it was intended not for the Jew only but for the penitent Gentile also ; 
and that it afforded hope of salvation to all who ‘were troubled of 
heart’. We may understand how it would appeal to ‘the common 
people who knew not the Law’, and were hopeless of ever observing its 
details—like St Paul at a later day. These spiritual revolutionaries— 
who were yet in the true order of succession from the great prophets 
—bade their disciples be of good cheer, though self-righteous Pharisaism 
and scholastic Sadduceeism held them ‘ accursed’, and look to the issue 
of their faith and hope in the certain fulfilment of the promises of God 
that all should yet be well for His ‘ elect ones of righteousness and faith ’. 
Hence they constructed this new-old Enochic Pentateuch to teach that 
the kingdom of bliss which should recompense them for all their faith- 
fulness was nigh at hand. 

But if the writers of this apocalyptical pentateuch were such as we 
suggest, where did they live, and who formed their hearers? The book 
gives the clue which we seek, for it was written ‘at the waters of Dan, 
in the land of Dan, to the south of the west of Hermon’ (xiii 7), i.e. in 
the northern part of Palestine, whence its teaching must have been 
carried over Galilee and still farther afield. The only complete copies 
of the book are in Ethiopic, which shews that it must have been known 
in Africa: fragments of it are preserved in Greek, and as the Ethiopic 
versions were translated from the Greek, it must also have been known 
among the Diaspora. 

It may have been then that the Enochic authors and their immediate 
circles, being remote from Jerusalem, found ready disciples among those 
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who, being likewise remote from official Judaism, could not possibly 
have observed the details of the Mosaic Torah, and so were alienated 
from the great religious parties. They were thus open to the charge of 
desiring ‘ to destroy the Law’, and probably the Temple also—a charge 
from which Jesus had to defend Himself in later days.' Inspired by the 
spirit of a large religious liberty, they made their disciples ready to 
welcome the Gospel which proclaimed liberty to the captives, and 
opened the doors of the kingdom of heaven that the poor in Spirit 
might enter thereinto. They promised the blessings of this kingdom 
to those who were sad at heart, and to the meek they foretold posses- 
sion of the new earth ; satisfaction should be theirs who hungered and 
thirsted after righteousness ; the vision of God was reserved for the pure 
in heart ; and everlasting joy should be the reward of those who were 
persecuted for righteousness’ sake. The Sermon on the Mount was 
spoken to ‘the multitudes’ who, because they had no hope of attaining 
to the righteousness of the Mosaic Law, had accepted the hope held out 
to them by the Enochic Pentateuch of gaining a new heaven and a new 
earth in the Day of the Son of Man: this Pentateuch prepared them 
for the coming of Him who would reconcile legalism with apocalyptic, 
Moses with Enoch, the Torah of the priesthood with the Torah of the 
laity, in an all-embracing synthesis of the truth. 

It is perhaps worth while to notice that the Enochic Pentateuch is 
probably referred to in Jn. xii 34: ‘We have heard out of she Law that 
the Christ abideth for ever’. The Mosaic Law certainly makes no such 
assertion ; the Book of Enoch asserts it often. The multitude cannot 
reconcile the saying of Jesus that He must be ‘lifted up’ with the 
teaching of ‘the Law’ that the Christ must abide for ever. Death 
seemed inconsistent with the claim to be the Messiah spoken of in their 
‘Law’. Hence they asked, ‘ Who is ¢his (otros, emphatic) Son of Man’, 
i.e. the Son of Man of whom you speak as about to die? 

Again, we may ask whether there is any connexion between the 
Ethiopic version of this book and the conversion of the Ethiopian 
eunuch (Acts viii). It is true that the incident depends upon Isa. liii 
and its interpretation by Philip, but the preceding preparation may have 
been through the Messianism of the apocalyptical pentateuch ; while the 
rapidity of the event, and the subsequent departure of the eunuch to 
his own home, suggests that it was not for the first time that the new 
convert had heard of the Messiah even in his African home. 

The Christian church of to-day may yet preserve one or two reminis- 
cences of the book in her worship, for she still sings the Songs of those 
expectants, Zacharias and Simeon, who sang of the fulfilment of the 
promises which God ‘spake by the mouth of His holy prophets which 

1 Mat.v17: Mk. xiv 58. 
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have been since the world began’, that His salvation should be ‘a light 
for revelation to the Gentiles, and the glory of His people Israel ’. 

Of the influence of the book upon New Testament thought this is not 
the place to speak at length. We would only call attention to the like- 
ness of many of its ideas to those in the Gospels and in the Christian 
Apocalypse. It gave a preparation for the teaching of Jesus, it furnished 
Him with the Messianic title ‘Son of Man’ which His hearers well 
understood, and it helped in the developement of the Christologies of 
the New Testament. 

So we pass to the teaching which the book gives concerning the 
person and mission of the Expected Messiah, who is called Son of Man, 
Elect One, Righteous One, Anointed, and the Son of God. The first 
four titles are found in the ‘Similitudes’, the last in chapter cv. The 
advent of the Messiah is the dominating interest of the whole work, 
since it is for this event that ‘the elect’ are bidden to watch and wait. 

Among the first four titles we have to distinguish carefully between 
those which imply that he is endowed for his mission by the Spirit of 
God (viz. Elect One, Righteous One, Anointed), and that which makes 
no reference thereto (Son of Man), because upon this distinction we 
shall analyse the ‘ sources’ of the ‘Similitudes’. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to trace the genesis and developement of the two ideas in the 
earlier Messianic thought of the Hebrew prophets. : 

The conception of the Spirit-endowed Messiah had its origin in the 
belief that the Spirit of the Lord came upon the early rulers of Israel to 
equip them for their tasks of rulership. Thus the Judges were Spirit- 
endowed, and their successors, the Kings, were similarly spoken of. 
Even after the Davidic monarchs had proved themselves failures there 
were yet prophets and psalmists who believed that the covenant given 
to David through Nathan was inviolable, and that some one of David’s 
house, fully endowed with the Spirit, should be Israel’s deliverer from 
its foes. We can trace the course of this belief through the books of 
the Old Testament from Jeremiah (xxx 9), Ezekiel (xxxvii 26), Ps. 
cxxxii 17, and Zechariah (iv 6), into the Psalms of Solomon, and so to 
the Pharisees of our Lord’s day. The belief persists that this new 
‘David’ shall yet come to inaugurate the Messianic kingdom through 
the Spirit with which he is endowed. The characteristics of this 
Messiah, his righteousness of life, his just rule, his cleansing of the 
kingdom from sin, are most strongly expressed in Isa. xi 1-6, xlii 1-4, 
and Ixi 1-3, and these three passages, which indicate ‘the Spirit’s 
activities through him, are the sources from which the three titles, Elect 
One, Righteous One, and Anointed are undoubtedly derived by the 
Enochic writers. In particular the title, God’s Elect One, is a literal 
translation of the Hebrew of Isa. xlii 1. 
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Now in none of these passages is there a single mention of angels as 
the intermediaries between God and the world, and in this respect they 
resemble the Priestly document of the Hexateuch, which likewise avoids 
all mention of angels. The writers of this school preferred to think ot 
God as His own Agent, and apparently objected to the idea of any other 
agency than His Spirit, invisible, incorporeal, and known only by the 
effects produced by His indwelling. Possibly they were afraid of making 
angelology a rival to their monotheistic beliefs, especially in the later 
phases of Judaism when much was made of the heavenly hierarchy. 
They therefore developed the doctrine of the Spirit, as against the 
doctrine of the Angel of the Lord ; and later still the doctrine of the - 
sevenfold activity of the Spirit, as against the doctrine of the seven 
archangels. This sevenfold Spirit is the endowment of the Messiah in 
Isa. xi 1, 2, i.e. of the ‘ Elect One’. 

Accordingly we should expect that an apocalypse of the Spirit- 
endowed Messiah, whatever title may be given to him, will make con- 
siderable use of this doctrine of the Sevenfold Spirit, but will reject the 
doctrine of angels and archangels. It would view the Gentiles with 
a compassionate eye, in accordance with the teaching given in Isa. xlii 4: 
‘He shall bring forth judgment to the Gentiles’ ; its title for God would 
be ‘the Lord of Spirits’ ; and probably it would teach that bliss would 
come to the righteous in this world. 

In contrast with the theme of the Spirit-endowed Messiah, there was 
a parallel developement in another school of thought of the theme of 
the Messianic Angel of the Lord. This Angel was the visible manifesta- 
tion of God to men. Without now considering the origin of this idea, 
it may be noticed that David was compared with him’; and when the 
descendants of David proved failures, certain prophets bade people 
expect the cuming of the Angel Himself in the Messianic office, e. g. 
Isa. vii 14, ix 6, and Mal. iii 1, 2. 

A reconciliation between the two themes of the Spirit-endowed Mes- 
sianic Man, and the Angel-Messiah, was made in the ‘Songs of the 
Suffering Servant’, where the ‘ Elect One’ of Isa. xlii 1 is identified with 
‘the Arm of the Lord’ of liii 1: but as this prophecy of a Suffering 
Messiah was rejected by most Jews, in part if not as a whole, it remained 
for later apocalyptic to develope the two themes separately. 

In Dan. vii the ‘one like unto a Son of Man’ is the apocalyptical 
developement of the Messianic Angel, whose full-length figure is drawn 
in chapters x and xii. A ‘Son of Man’ apocalypse based upon Daniel 
will therefore be marked by Danielic characteristics. An angel-inter- 
preter, such as Daniel’s archangel Gabriel, will certainly interpret the 
visions narrated ; the Son of Man will be a Warrior-Messiah making 

1 1 Sam, xxix g: 2 Sam. xiv 17, 20: xix 27. Cf. Zech. xii 8. 
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war against Israel’s foes and destroying them ruthlessly ; great use would 
be made of angelology in connexion with the Son of Man’s victory and 
the glory bestowed upon him by God, Whose titles will reflect the 
Danielic titles ‘Ancient of Days’ and ‘Most High’; and finally, 
the place of bliss will probably be the next world where the ‘ righteous ’ 
will shine as the stars. 

We think, therefore, that the two titles of the Angel-interpreter in the 
‘ Similitudes ’—‘ the angel of peace’ and ‘the angel who went with me’ 
—are not indicative of one ‘Son of Man source’ and one ‘Elect One 
source’, as Dr Charles suggests, but that they belong to ‘wo ‘Son of 
Man sources’ which the editor used for compiling his work. The fact 
that the two titles are blended into ‘ the angel of peace who went with 
me’ is sufficient to shew that they are insufficient to provide a basis for 
documentary analysis; and further, they suggest that the problem of 
analysis is exceedingly complex since the editor was at such pains to 
compound even an angel’s title. 

But assuming that the two themes of the Spirit-endowed Messiah and 
the Angel-Messiah underwent such developements as we have indicated, 
we have the following components of the Similitudes :— 

1. An ‘Elect One’ source, teaching the doctrine of the Spirit- 
Endowed Messiah. 

2. Two ‘Son of Man’ sources, teaching the doctrine of the Angel- 
Messiah. 

3. A ‘Wisdom’ source, allied to the ‘ Elect One’ source in rejecting 
the doctrine of angels, and probably teaching the doctrine of the 
Warrior-Logos. 

4. A ‘Noah’ source, allied to the ‘Son of Man’ sources in accepting 
an advanced angelology, and probably teaching the doctrine of the 
Creative-Logos. 

5. An ‘Enoch’ source, which forms the framework into which the 
other sources are fitted. 

The following analysis of these documents ignores the ‘ blending’ of 
one with another, to which reference is made subsequently. 

I. Elect One Source: 38, 397°-*8, 457-*, 46%ef, 47224, 484-6851, 
56°58, 614-28, 6212, 631-10,12, 

II (a). Son of Man Source A: 46**44-8, 473, 48%, 629-16, 6311, 
6926-29, 

(4). Son of Man Source B: 40-41, 7°*-" (= 461-344 in A), 
52-54°, 71°. 

Ill. Wisdom Source: 42, 4847, 49}. 

IV. Noah Source: 54*-56*, 60-61, 64-697)”, 

V. Enoch Source: 39%**, 43-44, 451, 59, 697°, 70. 

The editor was a thorough-going apocalyptist, and his school 
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evidently had made a collection of such documents. The final draft of 
the ‘ Similitudes ’ is, however, no book of mere scissors and paste, but 
a real attempt to mingle the many elements contained in the sources, 
and to compound from them a work of some literary merit. The beau- 
tiful little passage from the ‘Wisdom’ source, and certain parts of the 
‘Son of Man’ sources, shew that the editor had a feeling for the literary 
merits of his various documents. He also had certain prejudices of his 
own, for this is the only Messianic work, outside the Gospels and 
Epistles of the New Testament, which contains no reference to Babylo- 
nian mythology, though his predecessors among the prophets and 
apocalyptists of Jewry had lent the weight of their authority to its use 
in Messianic predictions.’ Even in this respect, therefore, his work may 
be looked upon as preparatory for the coming of Christ who declared 
that His mission was to ‘the lost sheep of the house of Israel’, i.e. to 
such as had lost hope of any such ‘ righteousness’ as belonged to those 
who observed the Mosaic Torah, and were therefore ready to welcome 
the freedom of His Gospel. 

That Gospel contained many reflexions of Enochite doctrine. How 
could it be otherwise? Its ideas of the Messiah had been strongly 
implanted for at least half a century in the minds and hearts of those 
who ‘ heard him gladly’. As a teacher he was bound to make use of 
these ideas in His teaching, and in the short time at His disposal He 
could but lay down general principles of interpretation for His Church 
to work out. The essentially Jewish and Palestinian elements therein, 
while necessary, were but temporary: the permanent element was that 
He was the Divine Messiah, less than the Father, but the Father’s Son, 
Who came to bring deliverance from sin to Jew and Gentile alike ; and 
this element the Church made the centre of her faith, as it was the centre 
of the faith of apocalyptical Judaism. ¢ 

The editor of the ‘ Similitudes’ had one main interest: he wished to 
reconcile all the Messianic schools of apocalyptic, to make a synthesis 
of the whole Messianic expectation in its varying forms, round the 
person of the Messiah, heavenly and pre-existent, whom each apocalyp- 
tical document had described. For it must be noted that the Spirit- 
endowed ‘Elect One’ is no mere human Messiah such as Jeremiah’s 
new David, or Ezekiel’s prince ; he has become a pre-existent heavenly 
Man, whose dwelling is ‘beneath the wings of the Lord of Spirits ’.* 
Similarly, the ‘Son of Man’, who from the beginning was hidden and 
preserved in the presence of the Most High,* is tuc same King under 
another aspect. It was the editor’s merit to have perceived this fact, 
and to make the attempt of framing a single and unified apocalypse of 
the coming Messiah out of documents which differed widely upon less 

1 J. T.S. April, 1925. 2 1 En. xxxix 7. 3 x En, lxii 7. 
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important matters of faith. He puts aside these differences, or rather 
includes the differing ideas about ‘ angels’ and ‘spirits’ in his glorifica- 
tion of God and the Son of Man. To him the differences are unimpor- 
tant—a matter of words largely—but they express the truth that the 
universe is peopled by spiritual beings and mysterious powers whose 
origin is God, and whose purpose is to fulfil His Will. They are for 
His glory, and the names by which men call them are indifferent to this 
mystical visionary. It is God and His Messiah who are important ; 
and in them he would fain have all the righteous put their trust. 

So he sets forth his theme of the Messiah to come in the form of 
three ‘Similitudes’. Perhaps the best translation of this word would 
be ‘showings’, after the use of this word by Julian of Norwich. He 
would, perhaps, have it understood that he speaks after the manner of 
his predecessors in apocalyptic, Ezekiel and Daniel: the former speaks 
of the ‘ similitude’ of a throne, and the ‘similitude’ of the appearance 
of a man: the latter speaks of ‘one like unto a son of man’, or better 
still, ‘as it were’ a son of man. The visions of the mystics, he would 
say, are true, but they are only expressions of the realities which they 
half reveal and half conceal: they are ‘similitudes’ only, not the very 
realities themselves ; mystics tell their personal experiences of the 
actualities, rather than the actualities themselves. 

The division into three Similitudes is a mechanical device which 
approved itself to our editor because of its apparent simplicity; but his 
documentary sources did not readily lend themselves to this treatment. 
They. were apparently straightforward writings, without divisions into 
scenes, continuous, and treating of one theme instead of several. Thus, 
for example, the ‘Wisdom’ source by its title suggests that it was 
a vision of this Heavenly Mother and of her son the Divine Logos, 
probably portraying hig birth and his conquest of Israel’s foes, as in 
Rev. xii and xix ; the ‘Son of Man’ source would picture his heavenly 
abode, his revelation as Messiah, his judgement of the kings and 
mighty, and his establishment of the Messianic kingdom ; the ‘Elect 
One’ source would probably speak of the revelation of this Messiah, 
his judgement of the Gentiles, and his establishment of the kingdom of 
‘the elect’ ; the ‘ Noah’ source would deal rather with the judgement 
upon the fallen angels and the wicked. From this very complex 
material the editor planned to make his three ‘ Similitudes’, and it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that he was not very successful in his 
presentation of his theme. Nevertheless he was inspired by a great 
purpose, which was to reconcile the differing schools of apocalyptic in 
a vision of faith, and to shew them the Messiah for whom they yearned 
as the central figure of their eschatological hope. 

Having thus given the constituent documents of the ‘Similitudes’, 
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we might go further and see how far these are employed in the other 
four books. This task, however, we must leave, though probably it 
will be found that, with the addition of other sources, such as the 
‘ Apocalypse of Weeks’, they run in varying proportions throughout the 
whole work. It is more to the point to notice the editor’s method of 
work when composing the ‘ Similitudes’, which closely resembles that 
of the priestly editors of the Mosaic Pentateuch. 

His basis is the ‘ Elect One’ document which he combines with the 
two ‘Son of Man’ sources. A passage from one of the latter he cannot 
incorporate into his resultant text ; he will not omit it entirely, so he 
gives it a place at the close of this book.’ It is parallel to chapter xlvi, 
which is taken from his other ‘Son of Man’source. But he interweaves 
his sources inextricably as may be seen from his combination of the two 
titles of the angel-interpreter, still more from his mingling of the titles for 
God and His Messiah, the terms ‘elect, righteous, holy’, and his dis- 
passionate use of ‘angels’ and ‘spirits’. 

Into this blended text he incorporated fragments from his ‘ Wisdom’ 
source—fragments only, since this source as a whole was distasteful to 
him on account of the large amoynt of heathen mythology which it em- 
ployed in describing the Heavenly Wisdom and her Son, the Divine 
Logos. Similarly he had rejected the heathen mythology which he 
found in his ‘Son of Man’ sources ; for these undoubtedly contained 
such mythology since they were based upon the Danielic vision. For 
the same reason also he rejected the term Logos from the Noah apoca- 
lypse (chapter lIxix),? because it was associated in his mind with the 
Babylonian mythological term, though he employed large sections of this 
source because it dealt with judgement upon the evil angels, who were 
the cause of sin, and also with the destruction of the wicked. Finally, 
he enclosed his composite text within the ‘ Enoch’ document, modifying 
that source here and there by his own additions, as, for example, in 
chapter xxxvii 1, 2. 

How closely this method of work resembles that which the priestly 
editors of the Mosaic pentateuch followed is evident. It may be that 
some members of the Enochite sect were priests—the spiritual descen- 
dants of those who in an earlier day had joined the Chasidim, and the 
spiritual progenitors of that ‘great company of the priests’ who became 
obedient to the Christian faith.’ Possibly, too, there were Scribes 
among them—the ‘ Wisdom’ apocalypse suggests as much. If so, the 
knowledge of the method by which the Mosaic pentateuch was fashioned 
may have been traditional among them, and they could easily have lent 
their knowledge towards the construction of an Enochic pentateuch upon 
similar lines. But however this may be, the Enochic pentateuch, both 


1 x En, lxxi. 2 3.7. S. Oct. 1924. 8 Acts vi 7. 
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by its general resemblance to the Mosaic pentateuch and by its mode of 
structure, helps to confirm the conclusions of scholarship concerning 
the ‘documentary theory’ of the latter. The authors of the Enochic 
pentateuch were the first ‘higher critics’: they knew full well what 
modern scholars have worked to discover in the field of pentateuchal 
criticism, and they used their knowledge for their own purposes of 
drawing up the beginnings of an Enochic, as against a Mosaic, literature. 

This attempt to unify the different opinions and beliefs of the apoca- 
lyptical writers, by presenting a synthesis of their teaching in the form 
of a pentateuch which, by its title, claimed an authority more ancient 
than the Mosaic Law, was a great idea, and expressed a great purpose. 
It centralized the faith of Jewish apocalypticism in the person of the 
Messiah who should deliver the righteous from all their troubles. That 
such a pentateuch, bringing together as it did many discordant opinions, 
should have found acceptance as ‘ the Law’ among the multitudes of 
Galilee in the time of Christ, is at once a testimony to the missionary 
activities of the circles for whom it was written, and to the freedom 
which it brought to their disciples when they learnt to accept this 
Messianic faith. It was, therefore, an important factor in the prepara- 
tion of the Galileans, and perhaps of others far beyond the bounds of 
Palestine, for the mission of Christ; and it contributed to Palestinian 
Christianity the terms and the ideas of the Christologies of the New 
Testament. When it was no longer needed by the Church which had 
gone forth to conquer the western world, it fell into oblivion. After the 
lapse of centuries it has been recovered that we may see the background 
of the pictures of the first days of Christianity, and also perhaps may verify 
the findings of modern scholarship concerning the structure of that 
Pentateuch whose canonicity both Jew and Christian have always 
acknowledged. 


Note: The Hebrew and Greek equivalents of the title Son of Man. 


Ezekiel’s description of the Glory of Yahweh as ‘a likeness (simili- 
tude) as the appearance of a man’, is in Hebrew DUS ANID Mp4, 
which the Septuagint translates by épotwpa as eldos avOpirov. Daniel 
gives two phrases to describe his Messianic figure, ¥28 723, in Ara- 
maic, which the Septuagint translates by as vids dvOpdmov (vii 13); and 
DIS MY, in Hebrew, for which the Septuagint gives ds dpacis 
dvOpemov (x 18). The latter phrase in the Hebrew reverts therefore to 
the exact words used by Ezekiel in describing the ‘Glory’, and accord- 
ingly warrants the identification of the ‘great Angel’ of Dan. x with the 
ancient Angel of Yahweh, whom Ezekiel names ‘the Glory of Yahweh’. 

The book of Revelation gives dpo.os vids dvOpurov as the Greek form ; 
but that the writer identified his ‘ one like unto a son of man’, i.e. the 
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Christ, with the figure in Dan. x is witnessed by comparing Rev. i 13-15 
with Dan. x 6, and Rev. i 17 with Dan. x 8, 10. 

The Gospels use the Greek phrase with the double article, 6 vids toi 
dvOpirov, which we believe was suggested by the Septuagint of 
Isa. lili 3 GAA 7d ld0s airod dripov Kal éxAcirov rapa tods viods 
tév dvOpdmwv.' We need, therefore, consider only the forms in 
apocalyptic. 

Dr Charles has shewn that the use of duows in Revelation makes it 
equivalent in meaning to és, so that we may confine our attention to the 
meaning of ws in the Septuagint phrases. Now in Ezek. i 26 the Septua- 
gint describes ‘ the likeness of a throne, as the appearance of a sapphire 
stone’ in the words épotwya Opdvov, ws Spacis AiGov cardeipov. Both 
the Hebrew and Greek therefore record a ‘visionary’ throne only, the 
image, or similitude, or form of a throne. Similarly ds vids dvOpumrov 
means a similar semblance or similitude of a man—a ‘ something’ which 
appeared to wear a human form; and this is also the meaning of 
dpoiwpa ws eldos dvOpwrov. 

The Hebrew of Ezekiel and of Dan. x 18, and the Aramaic of 
Dan. vii 13, must therefore also be identical in meaning. The English 
translation, ‘one like unto a son of man’, of the last phrase would there- 
fore appear to give a far more definite meaning to Daniel’s Aramaic than 
he intended. The nearest English translation of both the Aramaic and 
its Greek equivalent would be ‘a similitude as the appearance of a son 
of man’ (= man), as in Ezekiel, or ‘as it were a son of man’. 

The Greek of Isa. liii 2, as ma:diov, ‘as it were a little child’, ‘the 
similitude of a child’, warrants such an English rendering. The prophet 
saw a visionary appearance wearing a child’s form ; the apocalyptists saw 
a similar visionary appearance wearing a man’s form. 

The author of the ‘Similitudes’ of 1 Enoch was well aware that 
Ezekiel and Daniel, his predecessors in the apocalyptical school, intended 
to indicate such a visionary form, for he labelled his Messianic visions 
‘ Similitudes ’, using this word in Ezekiel’s sense of M27. ‘ The Son of 
Man’ of the ‘Similitudes’ undoubtedly indicates the future Messiah ; 
but the author of 1 Enoch means to say that up to the time his book 
was written only his ‘similitude’ has been seen in vision, not the actual 
Messiah who was ‘ hidden beneath the wings of the Lord of Spirits’. 
This ‘ similitude’ was therefore conceived as the Son of Man’s ‘angel’, 
just as more ancient thought believed that the Angel of Yahweh was 
Yahweh’s ‘similitude’. The fact that Jewish apocalyptic thus gave an 
angel to the Son of Man was transmitted into Christian apocalyptical 

1 This seems to be the only passage in the Septuagint to make use of the double 


article in translating the phrase (cf. e. g. Isa. lii 14): the usage in the Gospels bears 
witness therefore to the close study of this chapter by early Christians. 
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circles, as the book of Revelation bears witness: ‘The Revelation of 
Jesus Christ, which God gave Him to shew unto His servants . . . and 
He sent and signified it by His “ angel” unto His servant John’ (i 1). 
Thus John did not claim to see the heavenly Christ, any more than did 
his predecessors in Jewish apocalyptic; he saw the ‘similitude’, the 
‘angel’ of Christ, as did Ezekiel, Daniel, and the author of the Enochic 
visions. ‘The same is true of the author of 4 Ezra, the very late Jewish 
apocalypse, the Latin of which gives guasi similitudinem haminis (xiii 2) : 
this not only permits us to ‘determine the Hebrew behind’ the phrase 
(as Dr Charles rightly states), but through the Hebrew enables us to 
verify the continuity of the Figure in the visions of all the apocalyptists. 
That Figure is Ezekiel’s ‘Glory of Yahweh’ who wears ‘a similitude as 
the appearance of a man’, and is the human form of the ancient Angel 
of the Lord, i.e. he is God in self-manifestation. 
G. H. Drx. 


ST SAMSON OF DOL. 


THE name of Saint Samson of Dol is now little known in this island, 
even in South Wales from whence he came. He was no doubt the 
Samson who signed his name (in a Hexameter line) at the Council of 
Paris about 560 (Maassen Mon. Germ. hist. ‘Concilia’ vol. i, p. 146), and 
the founder of the Monastery at Dol, a little Breton town half-way 
between St Malo and Mont St Michel. He also founded another 
Monastery at Pental on the Lower Seine, which is believed to have 
perished in the Norman invasions. 

St Samson’s Vita, first printed by Mabillon, was very well edited from 
all the available MSS by M. Robert Fawtier in 1912. This text has 
now been translated into English, with an Introduction, by Mr Thomas 
Taylor, of St Just, a known writer on mediaeval Cornwall.’ Mr Taylor’s 
book will serve to introduce the reader to the curious subject with 
which it deals: the account of Brittany in early times (pp. xxili-xxxv), 
with the two instructive maps of the country in the 4th and 6th centuries 
respectively, may be specially commended. We must, however, know 
the position that the Vita Samsonis holds in Breton historical study, in 
order to understand the scope of Mr Taylor’s work and also its very 
serious defects. 

Writing the early history of Brittany is like making bricks without 
clay and with nothing but an intolerable deal of straw. There is no 
Breton chronicle of early date and Gregory of Tours tells us little, but 


1 The Life of St Samson of Dol, by Thomas Taylor, B.D.: London, S.P.C.K., 
1925. 
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there are plenty of wholly unhistorical legends, plenty of Saints’ Lives 
that are rejected as unhistorical even by enthusiastic Celtic archaeolo- 
gists—and there is the Life of Samson. It is the one document of its 
class, the claims of which to be regarded as Jona fide historical can be 
considered seriously. But is it historical? In what sense is it historical ? 
How far can we seriously trust anything init? M. Fawtier asks (p. 78): 
‘What can we extract for the history of Brittany from a text like that of 
the Vita sanctt Samsonis?’ And he replies: ‘Hardly anything at all, 
except that Samson is called, no doubt rightly, the founder of Dol and of 
Pental’, The death of Samson took place about 565 ; the oldest MSS 
are of the r1th century. But it is not so much a question of textual 
corruption, as of the historical qualifications of the author of the Life we 
possess. 

Says Mr Taylor (p. xiv): ‘M. Fawtier has been answered by the 
Abbé Duine and Professor Loth. It is a question of internal evidence 
involving scholarship and an intimate knowledge of language and religious 
literature. Here it must suffice to give, in brief, one or two of the points 
raised and their answers, leaving the reader to consult the bib1ography 
for a further treatment of the subject’, In the pages that follow this 
statement (xiv—xviii) Mr Taylor mentions some of the ‘ points raised’ 
and gives in a rather superficial way the solutions of M. Duine, to be 
found in his Questions d*Hagiographie (Paris, 1914). 

M. Fawtier in his Introduction-gives good reason for believing that 
all the forms of the tale of Samson, including those preserved in Welsh 
sources, are derived from what he calls ‘ Recension B’, which he edits 
in full from twenty MSS. Three of these, called by him A, B, and J, 
are of the 11th century’: M. Fawtier prints A, giving the variants in 
his footnotes. It will probably be a convenience to give here a rapid 
summary of the story. 

First comes a Prologue, written in a very involved style, and dedicated 
to Tigernomalus, bishop of the ‘apostolic’ see (i.e. of Dol), which 
explains the author’s sources. Then follows the Vita proper in sixty- 
one chapters. Samson, the son of well-to-do parents, was born in South 
Wales, after his father and mother had almost given up hopes of a child, 
like Samson of old (§§ 1-6). At an early age, being regarded as a child 
of miracle, he was dedicated to God and sent to the famous school of 
Eltutus, i.e. to Llantwit Major in Glamorganshire (§§ 7-9). Here he 
distinguished himself by learning and sanctity, so that he was early 
ordained Deacon by Dubricius the bishop. At the ordination a dove, 
sent from heaven, was seen by Dubricius and Eltutus resting upon 

1 A = Metz 195, B = Paris, Mazarine 1708, J = Paris, B.N. 11884. A is a good 


text, but with many mistakes, and BJ united seem to me to be generally right 
against A. 
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Samson (§ 13). Two years later' the same sign was seen, when Samson 
was ordained Priest (§ 15). After a while Samson goes to a certain 
insula—apparently a dependent monastery is meant—in order to lead 
a stricter life (§§ 20, 21). From this place he was sent for to see his 
father, who seemed to be dying (§ 22): on the way his companion was 
nearly killed by a wild woman-of-the-woods, here called a ¢heomacha, 
but Samson rescued his friend and the ¢heomacha dies (§§ 26-28). 
When he reaches his home his father Amon confesses his sins and 
recovers from his illness, and both he and Samson’s mother, his 
brothers, and his uncle and aunt and their sons—in fact, the whole 
family except Samson’s sister—decide to adopt the monastic life (§§ 29- 
31). A little later, after several miracles, Dubricius appointed Samson 
to be abbot of his monastery, in succession to his aged predecessor, who 
had fallen into a well per ineptam ebrietatem (§ 36).2 After a year and 
a half Samson paid a visit to Ireland, possibly to Howth near Dublin 
(§§ 37-39). On his return Samson retired to a hermit’s life in a cave 
(§ 41), but was called from thence to be abbot of a monastery founded 
by St German, and presently was consecrated Bishop by Dubricius on 
the day of St Peter’s Chair (§,42). The ceremony was marked by 
a special vision, in which Samson is consecrated by Peter and James 
the Lord’s brother and John the Evangelist, so that when he awoke he, 
Samson, knew that he had been consecrated a High Priest (summum 
sacerdotem) by the Holy Spirit (§ 43). At the ceremony the dove was 
again seen (§ 44): the utmost pains is taken by the biographer to shew 
that Samson was duly consecrated to the highest ecclesiastical dignity 
by God and man. 

In obedience to a vision Samson set out after Easter for ‘Europe’, 
i. e. Brittany, with holy vessels and books which were carried in a two- 
horse cart (§ 45). On his way, somewhere south of the Severn Sea, i.e. 
in Devon or Cornwall, he meets a holy man, Juniauus by name‘ (§ 46), 
demolishes an idol (§ 48), kills a serpent (§ 50), and finally sails across 
the Channel ‘with very many monks’ and above all with his cousin 
Henoc, from whose memoir the biographer professes to get his informa- 
tion (§ 52 and Pro/. § 2). They land at Dol, a place the name of which 
the biographer appears to derive from the ‘ dolour’ of a man whose wife 


1 Clearly dubio of the MSS is a corruption of diduo, as was seen by the scribe of 
one of the later copies. Dom Plaine’s text also has post biennium (Anal. Boll. vi 93). 

2 Of Samson himself it is said munquam alius uidit eum ebrium (§ 15). He was, 
besides, a strict vegetarian, and never slept in a bed (§ 36). 

3 In arce Etri = in Dun Etair (§ 38). 

4 As this saint’s name is said to mean ‘ Light’ in the British language it seems 
reasonable to write it Viniauus, and to identify him with the Uinniau, whose 
Penitential is quoted in the Hibernensis (see H. Bradshaw Hibernensis p. 37). 
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and daughter Samson heals ; there Samson founds his monastery and 
there after some years he dies. 

The one event of Samson’s life on the Continent that is related in the 
Vita is his visit to King Hiltbert, i.e. Childebert I, son of Clovis 
(A.D. 511-558), on behalf of Iudualus son of Ionas the presu/ of the 
country (§ 53). lIonas the rightful ruler had been killed and his young 
son Iudualus given up to Hiltbert by Commorus (§ 59), an ‘external 
judge’ (§ 53). Samson visited the king and performed several miracles, 
including the destruction of another serpent in a cave on the Lower 
Seine (§ 58), so that he obtained the release of Iudualus and permission 
to found a Monastery where the serpent was destroyed, i. e. at Pental?: 
he then goes to the Channel Islands, where he and Iudualus raise an 
army that overwhelms Commorus (§ 59). So Samson dies in peace 
and honour at Dol. 

A second book of the Vita, in sixteen chapters, by the same hand 
follows, and is also dedicated to Tigernomalus. It is really an exhorta- 
tion to celebrate the festival of Samson, ‘our patron’ (§ 5), and adds 
very little to the first book, except one or two miracles. In §15 the 
‘holy and venerable Bishop Loucher’ is mentioned as being in the 
monastery on the occasion of a fire, but he is not called the Abbot. 

This is the tale of St Samson. It is not in itself a very exciting 
story, notwithstanding the miracles and prodigies, but if it be really 
founded on the reminiscences of a contemporary it would help to light 
up a very dark corner of the darkest period of European history. 
Mr Taylor’s method of dealing with it is simple. He does not ask us 
to believe all the ‘ miracles’ (p. xiii), but he assumes the complete dona 
fides of the biographer, and accepts his claim to have written ‘at the 
beginnirig of the seventh century ’(p. xxxviii). He then uses the various 
tales as exemplifications of the normal method of conducting services 
and ordinations in Britain in the sixth century—as if in the sixth century 
in Britain anything was normal or fixed or stable ! 

But indeed the first thing is to try and find out the real age of this 
pretentious Vita. At the end of the study it may be possible to attempt 
a reconstruction of the history of Samson, but we must begin by 
a critical examination of the Vita itself. I begin with the Biblical quo- 
tations, because this is a matter which can be treated separately. 

There are about a dozen quotations or references to Biblical texts, 
which have been conveniently collected and printed side by side with 
the Latin Vulgate text by the Abbé Duine.? As a matter of fact the 
quotations differ very little from the Vulgate, and where they do differ 
there,are only two points in which they agree with any known Old-Latin 


1 Pental is only named, proleptically, in § 38. 
2 F. Duine Questions d’ Hagiographie et Vie de S. Samson pp. 43-45. 
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text: the quotation of Rom. viii 18 in Vita i 14 has ad superuenturam 
gloriam instead of ad futuram gloriam, and the quotation of Exod. 
xii 11 in ii 14 has /umbos uestros instead of renes uestros. In the first 
passage the source is clear: the quotation of Rom. viii 18 agrees with 
that in the Moralia iii 41 of St Gregory, our biographer’s favourite 
author for imitation. The other is a well-worn proof-text, found in 
every collection (e.g. Cyprian’s Zestimonia, Bk. iii, and the Speculum). 
Even here Samson’s biographer has one definitely Vulgate element in 
his quotation, viz. the use of the 2nd pers. pl. (praecingetis, where vg. 
has accingetis). And manducebitis illud for comedetis illum, in the same 
quotation, is not Biblical ; it shews us that our author is quoting from 
memory. 

In several of the other quotations the Vulgate text is clearly used. 
Thus in ii 14 = Jerem. xv 1 ad populum istum agrees with the Vulgate, 
while the Greek text has pic airovo. And in the paraphrastic refer- 
ence to Ezek. xxxiii 11-16 in ii 5 od/iuiscar corresponds to obliuioni 
tradentur (v. 13): it is only in the Vulgate that ‘ forgetting’ occurs 
instead of ‘ not remembering’. 

The quotations in Gildas, the contemporary of Samson, are quite 
different. In Gildas the Old-Latin element is prominent in the Gospels, 
perceptible in the Pauline Epistles. For Isaiah and Jeremiah Gildas 
uses the Vulgate, for the Minor Prophets and Ezekiel he has an Old- 
Latin text, as any one may verify for himself. 

I cannot therefore agree with M. Duine that the quotations in our 
Vita afford any evidence for a special version bretonne de la Bible which 
differed in any striking way from extant texts, and therefore I cannot 
think that the almost unique word ¢heomacha in i 26f can be derived 
from a wholly hypothetical Old-Latin version of Acts v 39. In this 
verse Oeoudyor occurs in the Greek, which is rendered Deo repugnare 
in the Vulgate, Deo repugnantes in d laud gig and perp: by a lucky chance 
his extant and reads aduersus dm | pugnantes|. Thus there is evidence 
that neither the European nor the African branch of the Old-Latin had 
theomachi in the text, and we must seek some other explanation for the 
word in our Vita. 

Bede in his Retractations on Acts notes that Deo repugnantes is only 
one word in Greek, viz. Oeopayor, and he adds that he thinks it worth 
while to notice this fact, so that when we find @eoudyoo or Peopayia in 
history-books we may know the meaning more clearly. Now the 
Corpus of Latin Glosses conducts us directly to the one place where we 
can find ¢heomachia in a Latin text: it is at the beginning of Rufinus’s 
translation of the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius (i 2), a work doubt- 
less as familiar to our biographer as it was to Victorof Capua. And the 


1 The margin is torn away, but the restoration is certain. 
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context is quite suitable, for it describes the wild life in the woods of 
early fallen Man. Our biographer, having to tell a tale of Samson’s 
encounter with the wild woman-of-the-woods,' calls her a ¢heomacha as 
being one whose whole life was a ¢heomachia. 

Was he perhaps guided to this by having read the Note in Bede? 
I have not found any other use of Bede’s Rectractatio, but the curious 
interpretation of Solomon’s Porch as meaning peace and unity ( Vifa ii 3), 
which is alluded to by M. Duine, p. 45, may very well have been 
suggested by Bede’s remarks in his Commentary on Acts iii 11.2. Bede 
died in 735: if we admit that the biographer of St Samson had read his 
commentaries, it brings down the date of the work into the 8th century 
or the beginning of the gth. 

It has been proved by M. Duine that our author borrows from 
Jerome’s Life of Paul the Hermit and Sulpitius Severus’s Life of 
St Martin, but his favourite source for quotation and imitation is the 
Gospel Homilies of Gregory the Great, whom in ii 4 he quotes as 
guidam sapiens, and in ii 5 as ‘Scripture’. St Gregory died in 604: it 
is known that his chief works were very early brought into general 
circulation, but this kind of citation surely implies the kind of inaccurate 
familiarity which is engendered by long use. And how long did it take 
for St Gregory’s works to find their way into Brittany? - 

The important passage in Pro/. § 2, where the biographer of Samson 
gives an account of his sources, is so confused that it is necessary to 
quote it in the Latin. He says: 


‘Primo omnium credi a me uos uolo quod non iuxta adinuentionis 
meae temeritatem nec iuxta inordinata et incomposita audita haec uerba 
collecta sunt, sed iuxta hoc a quodam religioso ac uenerabili sene, in 
cuius domo ultra mare ipse solus Samson tfundaueratt, ille per octoge- 
narios fere annos catholicam religiosamque uitam ducens, propissimeque 
temporibus eiusdem . . . Samsonis, tmater eius tradidisse+t auunculo suo 
sanctissimo diacono (qui et ipse diaconus consobrinus esset sancto 
Samsoni), mihi ueraciter affirmabat ... et non solum hoc sed etiam quam- 
plura ac delicata de eius prodigioribus actibus, quae citra mare in Bri- 
tannia ac Romana ®* mirabiliose fecit, uerba supradictus sanctus diaconus, 
Henocus nomine, congruis stilis polite ultra mare adportauit, et ille.. . 
senex semper ante me in istud monasterium commanens pie legere ac 
diligenter faciebat ’. 

Thus an old man, eighty years a monk, had told the author many 
things about Samson, and had read to him the memoir of his deeds in 
Brittany and France which the deacon Henoc, Samson’s cousin, had 


1 She had eight sisters (i 27), and no doubt they are a form of the famous Nine 
Witches of Gloucester whom we meet with in Welsh legend (Mabinogion p. 96). 


2 Saluato per apostolos Israele concurrit omnis mundus ad limina ueri et pacifici 
Salomonis, 


3 That is, in Brittany and the rest of France, 
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written and carried overseas. This Henoc was the old monk’s uncle.’ 
Our author tells us expressly that this Henoc accompanied Samson to 
Dol (i 52). Professor Loth and Mr Taylor cannot believe that Henoc 
brought from Britain to Dol an account of what happened in Brittany, 
so they insert an e¢ guae between uerba and supradictus. But there is 
no trace of this in the MSS, and it seems to me that another explanation 
must be found. 

Whatever the date or the good faith of the biographer of Samson, he 
clearly wrote at Dol as a member of the community, and as an old man 
(ii 1, and u/timus, Prol. § 3). Why was he chosen? Clearly because 
he had information which no one else had. It is noteworthy that no 
appeal whatevér is made to common tradition about the life of Samson, 
except how the Saint long after his death caused a shower of rain to 
extinguish a fire in the monastery bake-house (ii 14 ad fin.). Our author, 
therefore, had a special qualification for his task above the rest of the 
monks at Dol, and what this was may, I think, be deduced from 
the passage I have quoted, obscure as it is in places. It was that, 
though he now lived at Dol, he had been a monk in Britain, almost 
certainly at Llantwit itself. The ‘old man’, who had instructed our 
author, was therefore a monk of Llantwit in Wales. 

In accordance with this we find a number of places in which our 
author speaks in the first person. They are the following :— 


i 7=p. 106%° ‘TI was in Eltut’s magnificent monastery ’. 

i 11 =p. 109" ‘I know what the question was that puzzled Samson’. 

izo=p.120° ‘I was in Piro’s insula’. 

i 38 =p. 135° ‘I know this brother lived at Pental from letters 
sent to me’. 

i 41 =p. 137"! ‘When I was in Britain the place where Umbraphel, 
Ann and the Irish brother lived was had in 
honour’, 

i 42 =p. 138! ‘I have heard read the summons sent to Samson’. 

i48=p.144° ‘I have been to the hill where the idol was, and 
have touched the signum crucis that Samson cut 
in the stone’. 


These seven personal notes, taken together, suggest to me that the 
writer of the Vita Samsonis had lived as a monk in Wales somewhere 


1 This is all that is said of the status of the old monk: Mr Taylor translates 
‘being himself a cousin of St Samson and a deacon’, a phrase which really belongs 
to Henoc. The grammar of the whole paragraph quoted above is highly confused. 
Hoc seems to stand for guod, and mater tradidisse for matrem tradidisse, unless our 
author wrote mater tradens ea in a sort of nominativus pendens (tradens se BJ). 
But in cuius domo... S fundauerat seems to me corrupt: can we not read 





Jungiuerat (a word which occurs i 15) in the sense of ‘ fonctionnait’? 
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near Llantwit (where Eltut’s monastery was), and probably at Llantwit 
itself. It is in connexion with these notes that I would understand his 
statement in i 1 that he had heard the names of Samson’s parents 
recited at Mass: this would not be at Dol, for in that case the remark 
would have had no interest for his audience, as they would have heard 
the names themselves, but it was at Llantwit where Samson’s relations 
were locally venerated for their own sakes.’ Further, it should be noted 
that the author of our biography, writing for the monks of Dol by com- 
mand of the ‘apostolic bishop’ Tigernomalus, does not speak of the 
written memoir by Henoc as a document accessible in their own mona- 
stery library, but as something which he found in the monastery where 
he had lived (when in Wales) :—Jdi#teris guae catholice ac indubitanter 
a supradicto diacono in eodem monasterio conscriptas repperi (Prol. § 4). 
He does not even say that he made a transcript of this work: on the 
contrary, he reproduces it from memory, together with things that his 
aged friend had told him about St Samson. If our author had been 
twenty years in Brittany and Henoc died about 570, and between this 
comes the greater part of the life of the aged monk, we arrive at some- 
where about the year 650. But it is more likely that our author lived 
much later, and that his aged friend had not really been contemporary 
with Henoc the cousin of St Samson. 

In any case this interpretation gives a reasonable meaning to what is 
said about Henoc’s memoir. He had accompanied his cousin on his 
journey to Brittany and he knew something about his subsequent 
journey to the Merovingian King that. resulted in the release of the 
native Princelet and the foundation of Pental, but we may suppose that 
after that he returned to South Wales before Samson’s death. Henoc 
is the one real source of information, consequently the latter days of 
Samson, from which we might have expect>] reminiscences, are a blank 
in our Vita. 

This is certainly a very curious circumstance. I venture to think that 
we can make from it one or two deductions. We have to bear two 
institutions in mind, which may indeed have once been identical, but 
certainly came in time to be distinct, viz. the Monastery of Dol and the 
See of Dol. Mr Taylor’s second map, already referred to (Taylor, 
p- xxviii) is called Brittany in the 6th century, but it really represents 
the settlement of Noménoé, made in 848. Prof. Loth (Z’Emigration 
bretonne, pp. 208-211), in discussing this settlement, gives good reasons 
for disbelieving the categorical statement of the late and prejudiced 
Chronicle of Nantes, that Noménoé among other things turned the 
monastery of Dol into a bishopric for the first time in 848, and shews 

1 Is it possible that Ammonford, in the region now mined for anthracite, was 
named after Amon, the father of Samson ? 
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that he was in the main consolidating a state of things that had already 
grown up and had been partially recognized. But that is a very different 
thing from the impression given by Mr Taylor’s map, which in fact 
shews the various Breton bishoprics neatly marked out with the boun- 
daries that they have had since the days of Noménoé. In the 6th 
century, i.e. in Samson’s time, and for long after, there is nothing that 
suggests this agreed division of spheres of influence and much that 
points to its being an anachronism. 

In the south of Brittany there were the three Gallo-Roman cities of 
Rennes, Nantes, and Vannes. These cities had had bishops since the 
5th century, and their influence extended, no doubt, into the country 
round over the fagani. Had the 6th and following centuries been 
a period of peaceful developement, no doubt the territory administered 
by these bishops would ultimately have coincided with the limits of the 
old civil divisions, and any fresh sees created would have been con- 
nected with the civil divisions. But no such peaceful period ensued. 
The northern and western coasts of what is now called Brittany were 
invaded by the Bretons, that is by clans from Devon and Cornwall in 
the north, and by clans from the Severn Valley in the south-west. In 
most of the districts to which the invaders came the country seems to 
have been almost deserted, but wherever contact was made with the 
Gallo-Roman population there was long and devastating war. The 
three great centres of Roman civilization maintained themselves against 
the invaders, Rennes and Nantes entirely, Vannes to a certain extent, 
but their territory was reduced, and so when a settlement is reached in 
848 we find that the three bishoprics are correspondingly diminished. 

Meanwhile the invaders introduced their own ecclesiastical system, or 
want of system, into the territories occupied by them. It is possible to 
speak of the /rish system, for it lasted a long time in Ireland, and was 
regarded there as normal and not as a makeshift. But it is a question 
whether it was ever in vogue in Wales or in Brittany. In the Irish 
‘system there is what Mr Taylor (p. xvi) speaks of as ‘ a perverse develope- 
ment which tended to destroy the governmental prerogative of the 
bishop altogether. The abbot became supreme and the bishop in some 
cases a mere conduit of the grace of Holy Orders. . There are, however, 
no traces of this developement in Wales, Brittany, and Cornwall. There 
was nevertheless a very distinct tendency throughout Celtic Christendom 
to ignore the important principle of the Catholic Church, that a bishop 
should have not only succession from the Apostles, but also be in a right 
relation both to the local Church of which he claimed to be head and 
to the whole Church’. I quote this passage in full, because, if I have 
not mistaken Mr Taylor’s meaning, it contains an assumption which the 
historian is not at liberty to make before the age of Charlemagne in 
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north-western Europe. Mr Taylor speaks of ‘the local Church’, but 
was there a local Church? Is not the Irish system a system other than 
‘the parochial system’, not an organization which existed alongside 
of it? 

One very important fact seems generally to be left out of consideration 
in discussions whether the Irish system is to be found in Wales and 
Brittany, particularly with reference to the case of St Samson, and this 
is the general disturbance of the whole social fabric. In the 4th and 
5th centuries, while Roman legions were keeping the peace in Britain, 
no doubt Christianity was being organized on Continental lines. We 
know the names of a bishop of London (Restitutus) and of York 
(Eborius) ; in fact, as York was the capital of Roman Britain, it would 
be surprising if York had been left without a bishop. But of the history 
of the British Church from the Synod of Arles (314) to the times of 
Gildas the contemporary of St Samson we hear practically nothing. 

Then came the English invasions of the 5th and 6th centuries. We 
know now that they were no mere raids, but a permanent occupation of 
the country ; but at the time many Britons, who fled to the borders of 
Wales and the other districts in the West that maintained themselves 
for long, or altogether, against the heathen English, must have hoped to 
return to their homes when the barbarian wave had spent itself. The 
life of Samson falls in the middle of the invasions. The year that 
Mr Taylor fixes for Samson’s ordination to the episcopate is 521,! 
a year after the battle of Mount Badon, when the West-Saxons were 
driven back and the Britons in the districts round Gloucester and 
Malmesbury got a respite of nearly fifty years. It was a turbulent 
period, marked by civil dissensions. Mr Taylor admits (p. xi) that from 
the Life of Samson there is nothing to shew that there were any secular 
clergy in Britain. But he goes on to say: ‘The inference to be drawn 
is that regulars and seculars were practically independent of each other’, 
a sentence which suggests that after all the parish priests, however 
unworthy, were there. 

I feel inclined to doubt it. There may have been, here and there, 
priests who were not monks, either still exercising their charges at Bath 
or Glevum, or other centres of Roman-British life as yet undisturbed by 
the heathen English, or else refugees from the conquered districts. But 
I imagine them to have been relics of a doomed society, and I doubt 
very much whether any true ‘ parochial system’ had developed itself by 
this time, outside some of the greater towns. And the ‘monks’ were 
not orderly Benedictines, but persons who had abandoned regular human 
society in despair, and who lived some indeed in the greatest asceticism 

1 I cannot quite follow Mr Taylor’s calculations: it is a year when Feb. 22 fell 
on a Sunday: why not 526? 
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and sanctity, but others in a more or less irregular manner, having no 
fixed standard of life except the absence of household cares.' 

All these considerations come from the general history of the period, 
supported more or less by the vague denunciations of Gildas. The 
hagiographical material tells us in addition of two, and only two, centres 
of continuity and ecclesiastical organization, viz. Bishop Dubricius and 
the School of Eltutus (or Illtyd). The Life of Dubricius in the Book 
of Llandaff is an almost worthless compilation of the 12th century ; in 
fact, the most trustworthy details about his career are to be culled from 
the Vita Samsonis itself, but all our information is of the same character. 
It shews us a man and a bishop ‘carrying on’ when everything is 
crumbling around him, ordaining, regulating, appointing, degrading, 
according to the necessities of the moment ; a man apparently with no 
fixed place of habitation, but glad to find a retreat in which he could 
stay at least for Lent and Easter. The other personage is Eltutus, 
a last relic of vanished learning, who lived in a comparatively safe and 
undisturbed district, and who spent his life there in trying to hand on 
some of the literary culture he had inherited. 

I cannot believe that the activities of Dubricius and Eltutus were 
normal or conventional. As I view the matter, they were doing what 
they could to keep the Christian organization going somehow, and 
thankful to use any element of zeal or stability that came to their hand. 
It is not without reason that all the more famous Welsh and Breton 
Saints are said to have been schoglfellows—not necessarily therefore 
contemporaries—of Samson, for it seems likely that Llantwit was the 
only centre of learning left. It was under Dubricius and Eltutus that 
‘the Britons’ came to an end, and what was left of them was organized 
as ‘ Wales’. 

An extraordinary tradition, which cannot be traced beyond Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, makes Samson to have been consecrated Bishop of York. 
This is rejected, of course, by M. Fawtier, and also by M. Duine, and 
by Mr Taylor (p. xxxix). But I wonder whether, after all, there may 
not be something in it. Not, of course, that Samson ever went near 
York, but about the time that tradition puts his consecration Eboracum 
fell into the hands of the heathen English: is it not possible that 
Samson was consecrated to the title of York im partibus infidelium? It 
might seem natural to continue the succession to what had been the 
capital of Roman Britain, in the hope of better days. 

However this may be, Samson evidently made no effort to go north. 
He went in the’other direction, across the sea, and found a home at 


1 ‘Cum quidquid putauerint uel elegerint hoc dicunt sanctum, et quod noluerint hoc 
putant non licere’ : St Benedict is not likely to have put these Sarabaitae in such 
a prominent position, if they were merely rare examples of eccentricity. 
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Dol. The fact that the monastery at Pental was somehow founded, 
though it is on the Lower Seine, in a district never politically occupied 
by Britons, lends support to the tradition that he did go on a mission to 
the King of the Franks and that he did win favour with him. What 
was the real point of the foundation of Pental? As it was founded by 
Samson, I suppose it was intended for men of British race, at least in 
the first instance. There must have been many British refugees all 
along the French coasts, and I imagine its function was to bea religious 
centre for these. It was not, and never became, a centre of political 
life. 

But Dol was a different matter. Let us take the tradition, for the 
moment, as it stands. The status of Commorus, the ‘ external judge’, 
is to us unknown. We do not read that he was an officer or nominee 
of Hiltbert. All we are told is that he was the usurping ruler of the 
country and that after his defeat Iudualus reigned over ‘ Dumnonia’. 
Of the de facto boundaries of this Dumnonian state we have little infor- 
mation. It almost certainly did not include Cornouailles, i.e. the see 
of Quimper, but how much of the rest of North Brittany ever came under 
the sway of Iudualus we have no idea, or indeed what was his place of 
residence. 

Be this as it may, we find in the end along the north coast of Brittany 
the five Dumnonian sees—St Pol de Léon, Tréguier, St Brieuc, St Malo, 
and Dol. What really determined the limits of these sees is obscure, 
but it is likely to have been something connected with the conquests of 
the tribes which occupied the respective territories. Judging by the 
present limits of the Breton language, limits which according to 
Prof. Loth have hardly changed since the 12th or 13th century,’ St Pol 
de Léon and Tréguier had a population predominantly Breton, while in - 
St Brieuc, St Malo and Dol the population was mainly Gallo-Roman. 

As to how these episcopal districts—it is perhaps a sort of anachro- 
nism to call them by the formal name dioceses—were administered in 
the period between Samson and Noménoé we have little information. 
Prof. Loth, judging mainly from documents connected with St Malo 
(pp. 204-205), gives reasons for believing that it was a quite different 
organization from that of the Irish monastery, where the non-episcopal 
abbot (or rather coard) was at the head, and the bishop a subordinate. 
But it was not altogether on the pattern of the ordinary Roman model. 
On the one hand the Bishop was the head over a more or less defined 
tract of territory: there was no abbot of the mother-house to dispute 
his position, for he~himself was its head. On the other hand we do not 
hear of any non-monastic clergy, of parish priests who are not monks. 
We do not know how, if at all, the scattered lay Christian population 


1 Loth Emigration bretonne pp. 192-193. 
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were cared for. At a guess, I would say that they were not cared for, 
in our parochial sense ; that by annual or occasional pilgrimages to Dol 
or Tréguier, or some other centre, they acquired the desired ‘ pardon ’ for 
their sins, or else they got it by the merits of pious hermits who might 
settle in the woods of their neighbourhood for a life of fasting and 
meditation. 

The oth century brought in a wholly new state of things. Brittany 
submitted to Charlemagne in 799. A quarter of a century later 
Noménoé, appointed duke or count of the province by Louis le Débon- 
naire, found means to unite the Breton and the Gallo-Roman elements 
of ‘ Brittany’ in a common opposition to the foreigner. In the following 
reign (of Charles the Bald) Noménoé revolted and made all Brittany 
into one independent realm. He died in 851, but his work was per- 
manent and Brittany never became part of France till it passed by 
inheritance to the French crown in the 15th century. 

One thing only was lacking to the complete triumph of Noménoé. 
The Archbishop of Tours, the successor of St Martin, claimed archi- 
episcopal jurisdiction over all the land to the west, from sea to sea, and 
Tours was within the dominions of the French King. Noménoé, on 
the other hand, desired his Brittany to be a province of its own, inde- 
pendent of Tours and subject only to Rome. It was a weak point in 
his case that Rennes and Nantes, and also Vannes, the chief towns 
within his dominions, had been in the past subject to Tours. Possibly 
Tours had never exercised any de facto control over St Pol de Léon and 
Tréguier, but it might be replied that they were outlying districts, 
separated by forests and by barbarous tribes from their rightful eccle- 
siastical suzerain. It could not be claimed that by word or deed any 
properly constituted ecclesiastical authority in Gaul had ever formally 
recognized them. 

But Dol was different. It was claimed, and it was not contested, 
that Samson, the founder of Dol, had been recognized by Hiltbert, that 
he had founded Pental within the dominions and therefore by the per- 
mission of the Frankish monarch. This was claimed, and that the 
claim had some historical foundation may be inferred not only from 
the fact of Pentdl, but also from the subscriptions to the Council of 
Paris, where after the signature of well-known bishops of Gaul we read 


Samson subscripsi et consensi in nomine Christi. 


No see is named: perhaps, as we have seen, Samson regarded him- 
self as bishop of the now non-existent see of Eboracum. But it was 
enough for Noménoé. Samson of Dol was not subject to Tours. All 
that was necessary was to get Dol recognized as an Archbishopric and 
then Rennes and Nantes could do homage to Dol. It was not an 
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absurd Scheme : much the same had been done when, for instance, 
Coire was transferred from Milan to the new archbishopric of Mainz. 
And again, had Mercia maintained its political independence there is 
some likelihood that there might have been an archbishop of Lichfield. 

As it was, the scheme failed, and the claim of Dol was finally dis- 
allowed by Innocent III in 1199, but only after several of its ‘arch- 
bishops’ had actually received the pallium. Of this claim the Vita 
Samsonis, the subject of this paper, is the earliest surviving monument, 
The theory that underlies it, from the beginning to the end, is that 
Samson had been duly consecrated summus sacerdos, to the highest 
ecclesiastical rank, by proper ecclesiastical authority, by Peter of Rome, 
by James of Jerusalem, by John of Ephesus, by the Holy Spirit in bodily 
form,—and that the successor of Samson is therefore bishop of an 
apostolic see. In our Vita Samson is not called ‘archbishop’, as he is 
in the later recension edited by Dom Plaine,’ nor is there any endeavour 
to shew him as the ecclesiastical superior of any other places than Dol 
and Pental. The claim made, in fact, is a claim of independence 
rather than of dominion. The work, therefore, is older than Noménoé’s 
constitution of 848. 

But how much earlier our Vita Samsonis is than the first half of the 
gth century it is difficult to say. It is evident from the work itself that 
there was no living reminiscence of the career of Samson at Dol, that 
the only account of him by a contemporary was preserved in Wales 
overseas, and that all we have is what the writer remembered having 
heard read and talked about when, some time ago, he was a young 
monk in Wales. His chief informant was a very aged man, whom he 
does not name, but of whom he says that Henoc, Samson’s cousin, was 
his uncle. Frankly, I think our author is here inaccurate. I think he 
must have missed a generation and that his aged friend was not really 
Henoc’s nephew. What our author did not get from Henoc’s memoir 
seems to me to be worth very little to the historian. 

But I feel compelled to believe in the existence of Henoc’s memoir, 
because after all there do seem to be some real historical reminiscences 
in our Vita. First of all, there are the passages, quoted above, in 
which the writer speaks in the first person ; the statements are quite 
credible in themselves and prove that the memory of Samson was then 
honoured in Wales: it was no unknown hermit that had wandered to 
Dol, but a personage already of consideration. I am even ready 
to believe that he was born of distinguished parents who had given up 
hope of offspring, and so regarded their first-born as a child of miracle, 
to be dedicated to God, because his parents named him Samson, no 
doubt in conscious reminiscence of the story in Judges. The name 


1 Analecta Bollandiana vi 79-159. 
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became more common afterwards, because of St Samson himself, but 
I think he was the first Christian to be so named. Such a personage, 
who had confirmed the promise of his infancy by a well-spent early 
manhood, might be sent abroad on a roving commission to do what he 
could for Briton refugees in the Frankish dominions. He was exactly 
contemporary with Jacob Burd‘ana, the founder of the Jacobite Church, 
whose long episcopate was a roving comntission of this sort for his 
countrymen in Syria. Jacob was consecrated a Bishop to a see then 
vacant: Samson was also consecrated a Bishop, possibly to the then 
vacant see of York, or rather Eboracum. 

Samson crossed over into Brittany, and later on succeeded in a poli- 
tical mission at the Frankish court of Childebert I. His orders were 
recognized, and at Paris he took part in a Synod or Council, signing his 
name among the bishops present, but as he claimed no territorial juris- 
diction he mentioned no see in his signature. The fact that he signed 
at all shews that he was regarded as a bishop, but to the Franks 
generally then and for a century after he was known as the founder of 
a monastery at Pental on the Lower Seine, as well ‘as one at a place 
called Dol, somewhere in the barbarous land north of Rennes where 
Merovingian writs did not run. 

A generation later a Welsh saint called Maclovius settled at Aleth, 
now called after him St Malo, and extended his influence over the 
lapsed and tne heathen to the west and south of Dol, so that Dol was 
almost cut off from direct contact with the territory still under the influ- 
ence of the Bishop of Rennes. But Maclovius and his successors laid 
no claim to interfere with Dol itself, which continued to prosper in 
quiet, being governed and presided over, as Pental was not, by a chief 
in episcopal orders, the successor of Samson’s status and immunities. 
Tigernomalus knew himself to be the bishop of an ‘apostolic see’. No 
doubt it was recruited chiefly from its own district, no doubt therefore 
the Gallo-Roman element in its monks tended to increase and the 
Welsh to diminish. But no doubt also it felt the new Breton patriotism, 
of which Noménoé is the incarnation, as well as jealousy for its special 


privileges. The monks were now mostly of a different race from their 


founder, and the memory of his deeds had not been transmitted to them. 
So at some unknown period, I should guess at the end of the 8th 
century, the Bishop Tigernomalus ordered an old monk, who had passed 
his youth in Wales, to put down in writing the tales he had doubtless 
told from time to time to his brethren. The result is our Vita Samsonis. 
The author is uncritical and garrulous ; he has a delight in wonderful 
tales of serpents killed by prayer and the sign of the cross, and such-like 
stories. But the framework of his narrative is an account of Samson 
made by a contemporary, who however had gone back to his native 
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Wales before his hero died. This framework keeps the Vita on 
historical lines, notwithstanding the embroidery of fancy and of marvel 
that enwraps it. 

I must conclude with a short note on the Latinity ofthe Vita. This 
is sO curious as to be worth a study in itself, though I fear the style is 
too individual and peculiar to lead to any safe indication of date. The 
Prologue and Part ii are evidently the writer's own composition from 
beginning to end, and they shew clearly his very feeble grasp upon real 
Latin. The Latin of the Vita Samsonis is not like that of the Hisperica 
Famina, or the metrical Life of Wilfrid, or Aldhelm’s poetry, but it 
resembles the style of these works in being bad Latin, Latin which is 
neither classical nor vulgar, but that of a foreigner who does not know 
the difference between what is common and what is rare. 

For instance, reciproca lux is not the Latin for ‘next day’, yet it is so 
used (without emphasis) in i 5 and veciprocus is used in the same 
unnatural way in ii 3 and ii r2. The author must have got this from 
some school-book. Zibrarius for ‘wizard’ or ‘magician’ (i 3f) is 
curious ; something like it is found in the Latin life of St Guthlac. 
Pilax (or pelax) for ‘ cat’ (i 16) occurs in the Hidernensis (liii 8), a col- 
lection of Canons that Henry Bradshaw shewed to be not Irish but 
Breton, in the form that we have it. Zheomacha I have noticed already : 
the wild woman was ‘d7idetham suis uestimentis’, which M. Duine takes 
to mean en brides, i.e. in tatters. 

A writer who can use Omnitonans for ‘God’ in the middle of a plain 
narrative (i 51) must have had very little feeling for natural Latin, so that 
some things which look like scribal errors in the text may only be 
incorrect use of words. Ini 32 axim festinanter tenens certainly does 
not mean ‘ swiftly bearing north’, as Mr Taylor translates it: Samson 
is following the track of a serpent which is ‘like a beam drawn through 
scorched grass’, and Dom Plaine’s text (p. 99) has é//e uero uelociter 
tendens per uestigium exustum. In ii 1 mogillatim ac politi operis is non- 
sense: J should think the author meant modu/ati, but very likely the 
misspelling (except the final m) is his own. 

F. C. Burkitt. 
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MARCAN USAGE: NOTES, CRITICAL AND EXE- 
GETICAL, ON THE SECOND GOSPEL 


(continued). 


VII. Particles: (1) “Ore interrogative. 

I. ii 7 duadroyLopevn év trais xapdias airav “Ore otros otrws Aadei; 
Bracdnpei. : 

Matthew gives simply otros BAaodypei, and so probably read ér in 
Mark, understanding it as = ‘that’. So B@and W-H margin: 7/ the rest. 

2. ii 16 eAeyov rots pabyrais atrod “Ore pera Tov TeAwvoV Kal duaptwrov 
eo bier; 

ri orn AC A etce., dca td & D W with Matthew and Luke. Both these 
readings are obvious attempts to get rid of the difficulty of dr: interroga- 
tive. The modern editors give dr. 

3. Vili 12 kal dvacrevagas TO mvevpart abrod Aéyer “Ore  yeved adry 
fnret onpetov ; 

So C, and Origen Selecta in Ezech, xiv 20' (Delarue iii 429) 6 Kipus 
év TO Kata Mdpxov ebayyediw “Ore % yeved ary onpetov éexityre’t; The 
rest have ri. Matthew and Luke both make it a statement, not 
a question, and if they drew on Mark must have read ér: but if, as 
is probable, they drew here from Q, no argument of course can be drawn 
from their phraseology. 

4. ix II Kal érnpdtwv adrov réyovres “Ore A€yovew of ypappareis Ste 
"Hiciav Sei eAGeiv rparov; 

The Ferrar group for 6m substitutes ras oty: the Ethiopic omits. 
The Old Latin MSS vary ‘between guare, guid, guia, but all imply dr. 
Matthew has ri ov; 

5- ix 28 of pabyrai airod car idiavy éxnpwtwv airov “Ore jets odk 
nouvnOnpev éxBareiv aire ; 

Matthew has é:a ri (Luke has no parallel), and da ri is read in Mark 
by AD and others, while a few authorities have 6m 8 ri and a few 
vi 6rt. There can be no doubt that or: is original in Mark. 

Here are three certain cases of ér as the direct interrogative, and 
two more probable ones—probable because in each case there are two 
good authorities in support, and the tendency to get rid of the construc- 
tion was so obvious (neither Matthew nor Luke ever accepts it), and the 
change so easy, that I have no hesitation in accepting the evidence of 
B @ and C Origen respectively on those two occasions. 

I add two instances of what I take to be a similar employment of dr 
as the indirect interrogative in Mark, 


1 In Nouum Testamentum S. Irenaei p. clxxiii (on Rom. iv 3) the reference is 
wrongly given as xv 20. 
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6. viii 16, 17 Kal dueAoyiLovro mpds GAAHAovs Sri Gprovs od« Exovew; Kai 
yrors A€yer aibrois Ti SiadroyiLeaGe dri dprovs ov Exere; 

I think this means ‘they discussed with another why they had no 
loaves’: after dadroyiLowac we expect a reference to the question 
discussed. Matthew, who dislikes (as we have seen) dr: interrogativum, 
has to insert A€yovres to make it dri recitativum. 

7. xiv 60 Kai dvaoris 6 dpytepeds cis pécov éxynpwrnce tov “Tnooiv 
Aéywv Oix aroxpivy obdéev Gri obtoi vou Katapaprupovow ; 

"Or is read by L W W and (according to Buttmann’s edition of B and 
Huck’s Synopsis") by B also. It is supported by the Latins acffkq 
Vulg., who make no break after ovdév but construct the whole of the 
high priest’s words as one question and not two. In that case ér can 
only be the indirect interrogative. 


Now 6m: as indirect interrogative can be supported by good classical 
authority, as Field shews (Votes on the Translation of N.T. p. 33) on 
Mark ix 11; and therefore the last two passages are only cited here to 
shew that the construction was familiar to, and used by, Mark. It is 
otherwise with the direct interrogative: and the Revised Version 
makes a bold attempt to get rid of it, in the three passages (2, 4, 5 
above) where external evidence compels us to read 6m, by translating 
dru ‘that’. It needs only to cite their renderings to shew their futility.’ 

2. ii 16 ‘The scribes of the Pharisees . . . said unto his disciples He 
eateth and drinketh with publicans and sinners’. 

4. ix rr ‘And they asked him, saying, The scribes say that Elijah 
must first come’. 

5. ix 28 ‘ His disciples asked him privately, saying, We could not cast 
it out’. 

Of these three renderings in the text of R.V. (there is a relative return 
to sanity in the margin in each case) the first makes just tolerable sense, 
the other two are quite impossible, or in Field’s language ‘simply 
intolerable’. Classical prepossessions must be frankly thrown over- 
board when they lead us to such an impasse. Even if no authority 
could be found outside St Mark for the direct interrogative use of or, 
Field is certainly right that ‘these two instances, occurring in the same 
chapter of St Mark, must be held mutually to support and sanction 
each other’. [Cf. A. T. Robertson Grammar of the Greek N.T. 
p. 729, J. H. Moulton Prolegomena p. 94 1. 3.| 

1 1 have taken the opportunity to verify the point by reference to the photo- 
graphic edition of cod.Vaticanus: the reading ér: is quite clear, and Tischendort 
is wrong (how rarely, all things considered, that happens!) in omitting its 
testimony. W-H read 7i in the text, é7: in the margin. 


2 It should be noted that all three passages are rightly punctuated as interroga- 
tive in Westcott and Hort. 
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But it is the main object of this instalment of my Notes to produce 
outside authority. The first of the following citations comes from Field. 

LXX. 1 Chron. xvii 6 «i AadGv eAdAnoa wpds piav pvdjy tod “Iopayr 
Tov Trowaivew Tov Aadv pov A€ywv “Ore od« wKodopyKaté por olkov Kédpwvov ; 
So both A.V. and R.V. ‘Why .. .’, so too Lagarde’s Lucianic text, Au 
ti...; So Tischendorf’s LXX : and it can only be considered another 
freak of judgement if the Cambridge small LXX text prints Aéywv or 
Oba... 

1. Hermas Similitudes. 


Of the four passages which follow the first two are from the printed 
texts, the last two depend on the testimony of the newly discovered 
papyrus (said to be of the third century) belonging to the University of 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. I am indebted to the generosity of Prof. Campbell 
Bonner of that University, who is in charge of the publication of the 
text, for my knowledge of the readings of this most important witness : 
in his article in the Harvard Theological Review for April 1925 he has 
himself called attention to the passage where the interrogative dri is 
direct, Sim. VIII 6. 2. 

Sim. 11 10 paxdpuoe of . . . cvvevres Ste mapa Tov Kupiov mAovriCovrat. 
In the Palatine version ‘felices qui... sentiunt quomodo a domino 
locupletantur’: though the older ‘vulgate’ version mistranslates it 
‘sentiunt se locupletari’. 

Sim. V 6. 4 dre 8 & Kipws cipBovrov eaBe tov vidv aitod Kal Tovs 
@vddgous dyyéAous . . . dxove: rightly rendered by both Latin versions 
‘quare autem dominus in consilio adhibuerit (‘in consilium adhibuit’ 
Pal.) filium honestosque nuntios . . . audi’. 

Sim. VIII 1. 4 (according to the new papyrus) ddés 3é, pai, ravra idys, 
cat dyrwOjoerai co Sr éoriv. Latin versions ‘exspecta et [ +‘cum 
uniuersa uideris’ Pal.] tunc demonstrabitur tibi quid significet’. Our 
other Greek authority, the late and bad Athos MS, has 16 ri for éru. 

Sim. VIII 6. 2, according to the new papyrus, “Or: ody, @ypi, xvpre, 
mavtes ov perevonoav; Latins ‘ Quare ergo, domine, [ + ‘inquam’ Pal.] 
non omnes egerunt paenitentiam?’ The Athos MS has corrupted ér 
into otro, doubtless because the scribe of the MS or its exemplar was 
puzzled by or: interrogativum. 

Hermas then in a corrected text comes to the support of St Mark, 
and the Latin translator understéod him rightly. It might be a profit- 
able topic to compare the Greek of Hermas with the Greek of Mark in 
some detail: on the present occasion it must suffice to call attention 
to the parallel between the ovyrdo.e cvprdci of Mark vi 39 and the 
Tdypata td&ypara (supported by both the Athos MS and the new 


1 Jn the printed texts of the Vulgate version of Hermas the sentence is hopelessly 
confused and corrupt : I give the reading of the best MS, Bodl. Laud. misc. 488. 
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papyrus) of Sim, VIII 2.8 7AOov réypara tréypara, xai éredidouv tas 
paBdous 7G rowpeve. Shall we be told that ‘ the construction’ in Hermas 
‘is Hebraistic’? 

; 2. Barnabas Epistle. 

To Tischendorf’s note on Mark ii 16 I owe three references to 
Barnabas for the construction of dr: interrogative. 

vii 9 mpooéxere’ Tov pév Eva émi rd Gvovacrypiov, Tov S5é Eva érixard- 
patov. Kal Ore Tov émixardpatov éorehavwpévov ; ered) GWovrat aiTov .. . 
The editors do not mark a question: but the old Latin version has ‘et 
quare is qui maledictus coronatus ?’ 

Vili 5 dre 8¢ 7d Eprov eri rd EvAov; Gti H Bacireia “Inood eri EvAov. 
Latin ‘ quare ergo et lana in ligno est ?’ 

X I Ore 5¢ Mwiors etrev- Ob payeorbe yxotpov .. .; tTpia EhaBev ev tH 
ovvéce Sdypara. Latin ‘quare autem Moyses dicit ...?’ 

Of these three passages only the second is quite certainly interrogative : 
but it establishes Barnabas’ use of the construction, and the translator’s 
witness is clear. 

But Barnabas and Hermas are not the only early Christian authors 
whose translators were familiar with the construction of 67: interrogative, 
and indeed it has been introduced into contexts where it is probably or 
certainly alien to the intention of the original writer. The evidence to be 
cited is, however, valid as shewing that in the circles in which early trans- 
lators moved—possibly we ought to paraphrase this as ‘ in early Roman 
Christian circles ’—the construction belonged to the Greek with which 
they were familiar. 


3. The earliest Latin version of the Gospels. 


The earliest version known to us is that represented by & and St 
Cyprian. It emerges, that is to say, in Africa about A.D. 250: but it 
was doubtless half a century older than that, and it may well have 
been brought to Africa from Rome. 

Matt. vii 13, 14 ap. Cypr. Zestimonia iii 6 (Hartel I 119): ‘De hoc 
ipso cata Mattheum Quid lata et spatiosa uia est quae ducit ad 
interitum . . . quid arta et angusta uia est quae ducit ad uitam?’ The 
reading guid is guaranteed by the best manuscripts, VL PBR TU 
(Bodl. Laud. misc. 105, s. x ineunt.) X* (Rylands-Crawford MS s. viii). 
It corresponds to the Greek ér: rAareia xai eipixwpos 7 680s 7 darayoura 
cis tTHv GmrwAcav, ... Gte orevy Kal TeOAypevyn % 580s 7) dardyovra cis THY 
Cwyv, and the only possible explanation is that the translator, however 
mistakenly, took the sentence as interrogative, and ér as a particle of 
interrogation.’ 

4. St Irenaeus adv. hereses. 
In two passages the Latin translator has used guid where the Greek 


1 | have no doubt that the reading of & ‘ quia data’ is a corruption of ‘ quid lata’ 
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had either certainly, as in the first of the two, or possibly, as in the 
second of the two, ér. In the second passage, the Greek, whether ri 
or 6m, was intended to be interrogative ; in the first the interrogation 
is a misrendering by the translator. 

III xxxi [xxii] 2 ‘Nec dixisset Quid ¢ristis est anima mea?’ Matt. 
xxvi 38 (Ps. xli [xlii] 5). The Greek happens to be preserved in 
Theodoret’s Dialogue “Arperros: Ovd Gy cipyxer Gre wepidurds éotw 7 
Yuxy pov. There is no ér in the text of St Matthew, but in the Psalm 
we have iva ri repiAvmos ... and so the translator was led to render eipyxe 
rt by ‘said why’ rather than by ‘said that’. For though the Latin MSS 
are divided between guid, guia, guod, the best MS(C) has guid, and guid 
best explains the genesis of the other two, guéa end guod: it must there- 
fore be presumed that the Latin translator took “Or: wepiAurds éorw ; as 
a question, and dér: as the interrogative particle. 

IV x 1 [v 3] ‘Quid enim credidit Abraham Deo et deputatum est ei 
ad iustitiam? Primum quidem quoniam ipse est factor caeli et terrae, 
solus Deus: deinde autem quoniam faciet semen eius quasi stellas 
caeli’, Here St Irenaeus’ meaning is clearly ‘What was it that 
Abraham believed and it was counted to him for righteousness?’ And 
the answer he gives appears to shew that he is thinking not of Rom. iv 3 
at all (as the editors of Irenaeus followed by the WV. 7: S. Jrenaet 
have assumed) but directly of Gen. xv 6, and that therefore the Quid 
enim that introduces the quotation has nothing to do with the ri yap 
% ypady A€ye; Of Rom. iv 3. But the Armenian version of Irenaeus 
has, corresponding to Quid enim, ‘And that’. Since we have found 
reason to think that the Latin translator was acquainted with the idiom 
ért = ‘why?’, it is natural to reconcile the apparent discrepancy 
between the two versions by supposing that Irenaeus wrote ére 
éxiorevoev and that one translator rendered ‘what?’, and the other 
‘that’. If so, as the sentence is certainly interrogative, St Irenaeus 
himself must have employed the interrogative 67. But while I have 
no sort of doubt that Mark and Barnabas and Hermas and Latin 
translators of early Greek Christian writings used (or rendered) that 
construction, I should hesitate to place Irenaeus in the same category, 
and I think it more likely that the 6x which lay before the Armenian 
translator was a corruption of ri. 

“Or interrogative belongs to a different stratum of society, not to the 
writers of literary Greek, but to less cultivated Christian circles such as 
those which in the first and second centuries after Christ still talked 
Greek in the capital. Is it an accident that of the writings cited in 
this note Mark and Hermas certainly, in all probability the first transla- 
tions of the Gospels and of Hermas, and possibly the translations of 
Barnabas and Irenaeus, were produced in the Church of Rome ? 


C. H. Turner. 
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REVIEWS 


L’Evangile selon Luc, by M. Loisy. (Paris, Emile Nouvry, 1924.) 


Books on the N. T. come fast from M. Loisy’s pen. In 1921 a 
revised Commentary on the Fourth Gospel, and Johannine Epistles: in 
1922 ‘The Books of the N. T., translated into French with a general 
Introduction and Notes’: in 1924 ‘The Gospel according to Luke’. 
The last volume follows his usual scheme, Introduction and Translation 
(a revision of that which appeared in 1922) with Notes. 

The Introduction is also on the lines with which we are now familiar. 
The first section deals with ‘The Third Gospel in Ecclesiastical Tradi- 
tion’. Its main theme is to shew that early Christian writers knew 
nothing about the Gospel and its origin beyond what might be con- 
jectured from the book itself, and its traditional attribution to Luke. 
This is followed by a short résumé of ‘ Critical Work on the Third 
Gospel’, which begins with the statement that in the writer’s opinion 
‘definite results have not been obtained on the most important ques- 
tions, the personality of the author and the date of composition’. The 
summary ranges from Lessing (1778, published 1784) to Dibelius 
(Vorgeschichte des Evangeliums, 1919), and Bultmann (Die Geschichte 
der Synoptischen Tradition, 1921). It is perhaps significant that 
English names are rarely mentioned. Plummer is mentioned in a 
bracket which concludes a reference to Zahn, following a criticism 
of Harnack’s work, in which two sentences are punctuated with notes 
of admiration! Streeter’s article in Zhe Hibbert Journal, Oct. 1921, and 
(d’apres lui) Stephenson’s in this JOURNAL, 1922, are specimens of those 
who have ‘ speculated on the special source of Luke’. The section ends 
with a summary of M. Loisy’s own recent work, which he seems to regard 
as an advance on the lines of Bultmann. The Synoptic tradition is 
‘a tradition in reality formed and developed, for the needs of apology 
and faith, in the first generations of believers, i.e. in the first Judaeo- 
Christian community’. Perhaps his résumé of his own work is the 
best criticism of M. Loisy’s handling of the Gospel. He has tried to 
shew, he tells us, ‘by the style of the Gospels, the structure of narra- 
tive and discourse, the adaptation to two different dates of the Passion 
and Resurrection, the indirect witness of other documents of early 
Christian literature, that not only the legend of Jesus, and the teaching 
attributed to him, are almost entirely a product of Christian tradition, 
but also that the Gospel literature is in substance and form a liturgical 
literature, conceived and redacted with a view to the Christian 
assemblies ; and that in its most important part, the records of the 
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Passion and Resurrection, it is closely co-ordinated with the Paschal 
observances of the primitive Church’. He also states his opinion that 
the original work of Luke may have been composed about a.p. 80, but 
the work as we have it cannot be earlier than 120-30. 

The next section, which rapidly summarizes the content of the Gospel, 
is certainly dominated by this view, and so is the Commentary which 
follows. There was a document, written by Luke, which at least 
contained some history, but it is lost in the work of the Redactor, 
whose work is characterized by the phrases which readers of M. Loisy 
will recognize as old acquaintances: ‘par un artifice assez maladroit’, 
‘une addition rédactionnelle, qui tend 4 accentuer le symbolisme du 
récit’, ‘P histoire .. . est mal adaptée 4 la parabole’, ‘ une transition 
artificielle’; a section of Mark is omitted ‘ parce que certains morceaux 
auraient été choquants pour ses lecteurs ou auraient mal servi ses 
intentions apologétiques’. All these instances occur on two pages, 
pp- 30, 31. One can hardly escape the impression that M. Loisy 
is out, not to find history, but to discover apologetic everywhere. But 
M. Loisy is an acute critic, and the points which he raises always 
deserve consideration, whenever he is content to turn aside from his 
favourite phrases to describe the work of the Redactor, ‘d’une en- 
fantine gaucherie’ and the like. His work is stimulating and may 
drive others to find better explanations, even if he is persuaded that 
no good thing can ever come out of the Gospel as we have it, thanks 
to the Redactor, whose ‘apologetic’ has completely destroyed the 
historical value, as a witness to the life of Jesus, of the Lucan docu- 
ment which he has transformed. 


Handbuch zum Neuen Testament. 


(1) An die Galater, Hans LIETZMANN. 

(2) An die Korinther, I, II, Hans LieETZzMAnn. 

(3) An die Thessalonicher, I, II, An die Philipper, Martin Dise.ius. 

(4) Das Johannes-Evangelium, WaLTER Bauer. (J. C. B. Mohr, 
Tiibingen, 1923-1925.) 


THE output of new editions of old works, especially in Germany, 
raises problems for the student who has to buy his books, if he would 
keep abreast of the literature of his subject. The new editions are 
at least ‘ vermehrte und verbesserte’, generally ‘ neu bearbeitete Auflage’, 
and not infrequently ‘vd//ig’ precedes the ‘ neu bearbeitete’. In par- 
ticular, preparation and publication of a second edition of the invaluable 
‘Handbuch zum Neuen Testament’ edited by Hans Lietzmann and 
others proceeds apace. The second edition of his Romans appeared in 
1919, of Galatians, and 1, 2 Corinthians in 1923; and in the present 
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year we have the new editions of Dibelius on 1, 2 Thessalonians and 
Philippians, and of Bauer on the Fourth Gospel. 

A comparison of selected chapters in each shews that substantial 
additions are to be found in all, especially perhaps in the lists of the 
literature of the subject and in the additional notes, which, as is well 
known, take the place of introductions, at least to some extent, in this 
Commentary. Less additional matter is to be found in most of the 
exegetical notes, though in each volume it is obvious that the newer 
literature has been carefully consulted, and suggestions are included. 
Occasionally there is fuller recognition than need be of not very happy 
thoughts. Does Lake’s resuscitation of Clement’s suggestion that the 
Cephas of Galatians is not the Apostle St Peter really deserve nine lines 
of so short a commentary? Eusebius the apologist no doubt found it 
interesting and useful. But need it be seriously considered in the 
present age? In general the number of references to parallel passages, 
to illustrate St Paul’s views, or the meaning and usage of individual 
words, seems out of proportion to the space left for the actual exposi- 
tion of the text. But they are valuable and useful in themselves, and 
not always easy to lay hands on elsewhere; so perhaps criticism is 
captious if not impertinent. The new matter in each Commentary 
makes its presence necessary in any library that provides for the needs 
of serious students of the subject. Possibly the majority of individual 
students may be content with their old editions and a visit to a library 
to note the differences. 

In Lietzmann’s Galatians a short and cautiously balanced note 
inclines to the ‘ North-Galatian ’ theory, pointing out that the official 
title of the Roman Province in the first century a.D. contained the 
names of all the countries included ; and while admitting the usage of 
‘Galatia’ by Tacitus, Ptolemy, and Pliny, it emphasizes the absence of 
definite evidence as to popular usage. Dr Lietzmann has no use for the 
identification of the second visit to Jerusalem mentioned in Galatians 
with that of Acts xi, or for the historical trustworthiness of Acts xv. But 
it is impossible to discuss details. The student who works through the 
information he finds in any of these commentaries, or can easily gain 
by looking up references, will be well grounded in the evidence which 
he must consider. In the commentary on the Corinthians also the 
strength of the work lies in the concise compression of all that has been 
said on the subject, at least in certain quarters, and in the wealth of 
illustration of ideas and words from other literature. The student who 
assimilates what is provided is well prepared to carry on his studies, 
and fully instructed in the outlines of normal criticism of the subject. 
The notices of ‘ Zitteratur’ are fuller for German than for French, 
English, or other work. 
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Bauer’s Commentary on St Jolin is probably the most important of 
the series. Most students who can read German will want their 
own copy of it. The illustrations from other literature are full and 
relevant. Much use is made of the newer Mandaean literature. 
Bauer quotes largely from the works of Brandt, Lidgbarski, and 
Reitzenstein (Manddische Schriften, 1893: Mandaische Liturgien, 1920: 
Einleitung sur Ginza: Johannesbuch der Mandier: Das Mandiische 
Buch des Herrn der Grosse, 1919). Much of this evidence is of very 
recent date. Bauer has pressed rather far the view that as no inter- 
action between Mandaean and Christian books is likely to have 
occurred in later times, all parallels are evidence for the prevalence of 
the corresponding ideas before the date of the Fourth Gospel. But 
his work is useful in helping all of us to realize the wide distribution of 
many ideas in early Christian and pre-Christian times, which Christians 
in general, and the author of the Fourth Gospel in particular, have 
used to give expression to Christian experience. The Commentary 
should be used in connexion with Bultmann’s article on the importance 
of Mandaean and Manichean literature for the understanding of the 
Fourth Gospel (Z.V.7.W., 1925, Heft 1/2). The whole book is an 
. admirable example of what is possible in the way of thoroughness and 
condensation. Again it is worth noting that while the new edition of 
Loisy’s Commentary on St John finds a place in the list of books, 
there is no mention of Stanton or Goguel—and that where Bacon, 
Latimer, Jackson, and Burney (with Torrey’s review of his book) are 
all found worthy of mention. 

The work of Dibelius is of similar character. There is (in a note) 
an admirable summary of the arguments for and against the Pauline 
authorship of 2 Thessalonians, on the whole favouring the view that 
it is the work of the Apostle. In Philippians the possibility of an 
Ephesian imprisonment is sympathetically discussed. The Christo- 
logical passage is discussed with reference to the background of the 
myths of the descent of Saviour Gods, and the non-technical use of 
popdy, Spotwpa, oxjpa is insisted upon. 

It is now clear that the Handbuch zum Neuen Testament is finally to 
take the place of the Hand-Kommentar, in which it may be remembered 
that Bauer was chosen to revise Holtzmann’s Commentary on St John 
in the last edition that appeared. It is a worthy successor to that 
German ‘ New Testament for Schools and Colleges’ from which older 
English students have learned so much. Those of us who found the 
Hand-Kommentar and the first edition of the Handbuch indispensable 
will find the new edition even more serviceable. But we shall have to 
remember that it is not gué¢e International. 
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Griechisch-Deutsches Worterbuch zu den Schriften des Neuen Testaments, 
2te Auflage, WALTER Bauer. (Giessen, 1925.) 

Pror. BAvER is also responsible for the new edition of Preuschen’s 
New Testament Dictionary. After a glance at the first two instalments 
no one will dispute its claim to be ‘ vollstandig neu bearbeitet’, and to 
meet the needs of the ‘ most diverse circles, from students to original 
researchers’. The first two numbers take us as far as yrwpyn and 
yvaors (incomplete). The proof of a Dictionary is in the using. 
Casual testing of a few words reveals at once its thoroughness. It is 
much more than a second edition of Preuschen’s somewhat slight work, 
which was published in 1910 and (we are now told) sold out by 1918 
‘in spite of the war’. It is practically a new work. 

Another contribution to lexicography may be mentioned here, the 
fifth part of Moulton and Milligan’s Vocabulary of the Greek Testament 
illustrated from Papyri and other sources. It includes words from 
payeiw to édvovov. A prefatory note of apology for the delay in 
publishing this part contains the welcome assurance that Part VI will 
follow at a much shorter interval. Readers of this JouRNAL hardly 
need reminding of the importance of this work. The section does not 
include many words of primary importance, but at least pvorijpov, 
popdy, and dvoya will repay further study. 


Einfiihrung in das Neue Testament, by Rupotr Knorr. (A. Tépel- 
mann, Giessen, 1923). 

Tuis second edition of Knopf’s Jntroduction to the New Testament is 
also ‘carefully revised and much enlarged’. The book has all the 
characteristics which make the Handbuch so valuable a companion. 
The student who masters its contents should be able to face any 
reasonable examination, or begin his own independent study. He is 
told all that he ought to know about the language and text of the New 
Testament, early Christian literature from the Epistles of St Paul to the 
earlier Apologists, the Canon of the New Testament, Jewish history 
and the Religion of Judaism in New Testament times (with a section 
on Syncretism, Caesar worship, and Greek Philosophy); all leading up 
to the ‘Beginnings of Christianity’ from the ‘Life and Teaching of 
Jesus’ to the ‘Gentile Church of 70-150 A.D.’ It is an excellent ground- 
ing in all that the New Testament student should know in outline: and 
it is the work of a competent scholar of the first rank, though the book 
as a whole leaves the impression of a really able scholar summarizing 
the work of others“in a sphere in which for the most part he has not 
done original work of his own. Competence, clearness, and thorough- 
ness, rather than inspiration, are the notes of a Grundriss. 


A. E. Brooke. 
F2 
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The Master-Idea of Saint Paul’s Epistles or The Redemption, by Dr R. G. 
Banpas. (Desclée, De Brouwer & Co., Bruges, 1925.) 


Tuis book is a remarkable and interesting phenomenon: a solid 
volume of 432 pages written in English but accepted by the University 
of Louvain as a thesis for a Theological degree. The English no doubt 
has its peculiarities ; the spelling is not faultless, and there are several 
words and phrases, often influenced by the Vulgate, which an English 
writer would not have used, e.g. dixasoovvy is generally translated 
‘justice’ ; éAoyioOn cis diuxacooivny ‘was reputed to justice’; ére‘xeva 
‘modesty’; dvarrpépeoOa: ‘converse’; we have the ‘ praevarication’ of 
Adam ; the sub-liminal ‘ conscience’ ; ‘salvific’; ‘unicity’: yet in spite 
of this the style is strong and clear, and no English theologian could 
ever mistake the writer’s meaning." The exegesis is careful and 
scholarly ; the argumentation subtle and scholastic ; the point of view 
Catholic, Patristic, Augustinian: the writer is at times a little scornful 
of Protestant views, but on the whole he states them fairly and meets 
them good-temperedly with argument, and he has a very wide knowledge 
of modern writers both theological and philosophical *: good specimens 
of his treatment will be found in the sections ‘ Moral Influence theory 
of Atonement’ (pp. 268-285), and ‘ Analogies of the Church’ (pp. 358- 
370). 

The argument starts from the Pauline conception of sin, putting aside 
any attempts to minimize its seriousness as the mere survival of animal 
instincts and a method of upward progress, and laying great stress on 
Adam’s sin as inherited by his descendants, and on the Divine wrath as 
the true expression of Holiness in the face of sin: if then draws out the 
Pauline treatment of the Law, emphasizing very well its work as 
a madaywyds : it considers the problem of death in the light of modern 
science : then comes to the Redemption in Christ, arguing fully the 
reality of His Divine and Human Nature, combining the moral element 
of Love and Obedience in His offering of Himself with the sense of 
Penal element in the actual death, strongly insisting on the vicarious- 
ness of the sacrifice and protesting against explaining the Atonement as 
being merely an appeal to man to be reconciled to God: then stressing 
the Resurrection as the proof of the conquest of Death and as enabling 
the Risen Lord to communicate His Spirit to those who are one with 


1 From time to time there are very happy epigrams: e.g. ‘the legal method of 
salvation tries to make God believe in man, the Pauline believes in God’ (p. 100) ; 
‘Baptism is not only the sepulchre of the old man but also the womb of the new’ 
(p. 351). 

2 Oxford readers, though they will be puzzled by the reference to ‘an Oxford 
Professor, Shears’, will be interested in the allusions to Sanday, Moberly, Rashdall : 
Cambridge readers in those to Westcott, Lightfoot, and J. K. Mozley. 
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Him by Faith: the central essence of Faith is treated as intellectual 
adhesion to the Gospel message, though necessarily carrying with it as 
a subordinate element a moral adhesion, trust as well as belief. Finally, 
he dwells on Baptism as the moment of mystical union with Christ, 
admitting the baptized into the Church which is His Body and conveys 
His Spirit. to all its members. 

In the main the writer’s contentions are sound and good, and a true 
presentation of St Paul’s view, but the effect is rather rigid and external. 
It denies the influence of Rabbinic teaching or of Hellenic philosophy 
or religion upon him, though, while receiving his central doctrines direct 
from Christ and the Christian Church, he may well have tried to commend 
it to Jew or Greek by analogies from their own faith. It dwells almost 
exclusively on the Godward side of Atonement, minimizing the man- 
ward : on the intellectual element in faith, minimizing the moral: and 
it is contented to enforce the old method of presentation of doctrines, 
impatient of attempts to adapt them to modern methods of approach. 
And yet the book is a real sign of advance, a real ground of hope. 
Again and again, as in his treatment of faith, the writer treats the more 
Protestant method as a subordinate element in the Truth: if this could 
be lifted higher and treated as an integral element in the whole 
problem ; if the relation to the animal instincts in man could be brought 
into relation with the action of the human will; if it were insisted that 
the Godward aside of the Atonement is only realized when the moral 
influence of it has come home to man; and if it could be agreed that 
Faith is always (in Dr Hort’s definition) ‘ a¢ once a vision and an allegi- 
ance’: then abstract doctrine would fall in with the realities of human 
life, and Christians would be nearer to a corporate unity. This book 
does not take this step, but it is moving towards it and so is a good 
omen. Without being quite a great or illuminating book, it is a strong 
book, as well as an interesting phenomenon. 

It should be added that there is an excellent bibliography, a full list 
of contents of the chapters, and two very thorough indices. 

W. Lock. 


Paul of Tarsus, by T. R. Grover. (London, Student Christian 
Movement, 1925.) 

In the first part of his book Mr Glover places St Paul in the stream 
of advancing Christianity. He describes and discusses all that the 
chapter-titles ‘Tarsus’, ‘ Jerusalem’, ‘ Damascus’ stand for. In ‘ Not 
having mine own righteousness’ and ‘The life of obedience’ the 
doctrine of salvation through the Cross is wrestled with. Fuller 
explanation emerges later, not by formal completion of an argument but 
by flashes of sympathy. In this first part of the book Mr Glover writes 
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for the plain man ‘ who dabbles in psychology as we all do now-a-days’, 
and says little that will arrest attention among subscribers to the 
Journal of Theological Studies. In the latter .chapters (carrying cer- 
tainly his plain readers with him) he addresses all who can in any 
degree enter into the intellectual sanctuary which is described as 
follows : ‘Then let us picture a man as intensely absorbed as the modern 
man of science, but absorbed in the wonder and variety of Christ—not 
in the detail of the laws of growth and reproduction and structure of 
things physical, but in the infinite intricacies of God’s relation through 
Christ with all varieties of racial and individual experience ; he contem- 
plates not only experience but possibility ; explores the complexity of 
man’s nature and gifts, and the unfathomed purposes and kindnesses of 
God, the whole creation in birth-pangs ; and he conceives that every 
thing God has so far done of wonder and goodness is to be eclipsed in 
fresh revelations.’ 

That is a fair example of the style of this book. It is persuasive 
rather than ratiocinative : sympathy and common sense are expected in 
its readers more than learning. Mr Glover’s own conscientious study 
of course lies behind his condescension. He treats of all the Pauline 
problems ; conversion, revelation, mystery-religions, apocalyptic. But 
he comes to the same conclusion for them all: Paul a hellenistic 
Jew, moved to the heart by personal touch with the Lord Jesus Christ, 
reacting to every impulse of environment but carried away from the 
new centre of life by none. Thus he writes about eschatology: ‘The 
discussion so far shews us what we have seen in other regions of our 
study—a Paul who inherits ideas, who responds to the pre-conceptions 
of his environment, but who more and more bases himself on ex- 
perience. .. . ‘He must reign”. The words sum up the real eschato- 
logy of Paul, and they are the fruit of his experience.’ Perhaps the 
simplifying is a little too masterful. Mr Glover writes scarce scholarly 
of ‘ Paul’s recent interpreters, admirable men, widely read in archaeology 
and comparative religion’. The taunts are good-natured but occur too 
often. Scrupulous and hesitating enquirers have their place too about 
questions which after all are complicated and do. involve contemporary 
habits of thought. Is there no stroke of Nemesis in Mr Glover’s own 
unsympathetic estimate of the epistle of St James? ‘For nobody 
could have wished to persecute an author’so drab of mind as James; 
his mild rhetoric and humdrum good sense could have meant no danger 
to any established institution.’ 

But this is a solitary protest. Let us end by noticing the good 
chapters on ‘The Church’ and ‘The human Paul’ with its friendship 
and its study of words, quite charming. 


A. NAIRNE. 
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Christian Beginnings, by F. C. Burktrt, F.B.A., D.D. (University of 
London Press, 1924.) 


Tuis little volume of 152 pages contains three lectures given under 
a scheme for advanced lectures by outside experts, recently inaugurated 
by the University of London. Its purpose clearly is not so much to 
present a carefully proportioned survey of the Apostolic period as to con- 
tribute to the discussion of a number of difficult points which are still 
an open question among experts. Its interest, therefore, consists in the 
large number of original suggestions put forward on points of detail. 
The number of these is very considerable ; and perhaps the best thing 
a reviewer can do is to mention a few, so as to give the reader an indica- 
tion of the kind of subject which he will find treated in the book. 

I may begin by noting three points in which Prof. Burkitt challenges 
views more or less dominant in critical circles. (1) He argues that the 
phrase zrais (rot eod)—and therefore the early speeches in Acts in which 
it occurs—represents, not primitive Apostolic, but primitive Gentile, 
Christianity. (2) On the other hand, he suggests that «vpus is not (as 
Bousset and his followers maintain) an early Gentile, but an early Jeru- 
salem, title. (3) He urges that the characteristic and notable element 
of the preaching of John the Baptist was its ethical, not its apocalyptic, 
element. For each of these contentions he makes out a strong case. 
Hypotheses quite new and of a more speculative character are put 
forward as to certain Epistles. The Epistles to the Thessalonians are 
assigned to Silas, whose name occurs, along with that of St Paul, in the 
opening salutation—the apostle himself having merely read the draft 
and added a few words. The Epistle of James, it is suggested, is a free 
translation, emanating from the Greek community of Aelia Capitolina, 
of an original Aramaic document by the brother of the Lord. To this 
latter hypothesis a difficulty is presented in my mind by the apparent 
echoes of the Epistle in Hermas. 

The discussion of the relation of the ‘food-law’ in Yhe Apostolic 
decree in Acts xv with St Paul’s remarks on the same subject in Corin- 
thians is specially notable. It seems to me to be much the best thing 
so far written on the subject. I would also call special attention to two 
observations of very considerable interest. First, evidence is given 
(pp. 74-75) from Rabbinical sources that Jewish Christians about the year 
A.D. 100 possessed a book which bore the Greek name eiayyéAvov— 
a point of extraordinary importance to the student of the history of the 
Gospels. Secondly, there is the observation that the idea of the New 
Birth, a leading idea in the Mystery Religions, is absent from the 
writings of St Paul, though it occurs in r Peter and in the Fourth 
Gospel—obviously a point of great importance when we are considering 
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the possible influence of the Mysfery Religions on the theology of 
St Paul. 

The question of the lost end of Mark and the locality of the post- 
Resurrection Appearances also comes up for discussion. Prof. Burkitt 
argues that these took place in Jerusalem as recorded by Luke, and 
denies that there were any appearances at all in Galilee—in spite of the 
evidence of Matthew and John. His arguments must be read to be 
appreciated ; but personally I am not convinced. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that the view taken by Foakes-Jackson and Lake, that ‘ Luke 
has omitted or transformed the story of the disciples in Galilee’, must 
therefore be accepted. Burkitt is certainly right in saying that, if so, 
the Acts would ‘lose at the start the right to be taken as a guide to the 
course of events’. But, if we suppose either that Mark never finished 
his Gospel, or that the end was lost before Luke used it, then Luke may 
never have heard of the journey of the Apostles to Galilee. Being unin- 
formed on a point is quite another matter from intentional suppression. 

The above collection by no means exhausts the interesting points 
raised in this short book, but it may suffice to whet the appetite of the 
reader. 

B. H. STREETER. 


The Sermon on the Mount, by Horace Marriott, D.D. (S.P.C.K,, 
London, 1925.) 


In preparing a monograph on the Sermon on the Mount Dr Marriott 
has undertaken an attractive and important task. And he has brought 
to bear upon it no little learning and an infinity of pains. He has 
closely followed his purpose as he describes it, namely, to enquire, first, 
What did Q’s sermon actually contain, and what did our Lord actually 
say? Then, what did these words of His convey to the first hearers ? 
And, finally, How do they stand in relation to His teaching as a whole, 
and what is the substance of their import and message for us to-day ? 

After an introduction in which the questions of sources and of the 
contents and order of Q are discussed (where we cannot help regret- 
ting with him that his work appears to have been finished just before the 
publication of Dr Streeter’s important book) he proceeds to sift the two 
reports of the Sermon with a view to finding what may safely be traced 
to Q. He then subjects the resultant material in Matthew and Luke 
to a very minute comparison, deciding in connexion with each variation 
which was probably the original form. He thus re-constructs the 
Sermon as it was found in Q, containing some fifty-four verses as against 
107 in the version of Matthew. In chapter ix he proceeds to discuss 
the extent to which Q may be supposed to have accurately reproduced 
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the original discourse, and concludes that on the whole, as thus 
re-constructed, it does faithfully reproduce the discourse with little 
addition or subtraction. 

It will be at once recognized that this is minute, almost microscopic 
work, which would need to be examined line by line. It is also work 
where each decision involves something beyond what can be described 
as evidence. Agreement or disagreement is very much a question of 
agreement or disagreement with the writer as well as with his arguments. 
Detailed criticism is therefore excluded. But, again paying tribute to 
the patience and thoroughness with which the author has applied his 
method, there are one or two general criticisms which present 
themselves. 

Dr Marriott evidently attaches great importance to statistics. He 
has spent endless pains in counting words, those which are common to, 
or different in, various combinations ; and having done so, he is in 
danger of attaching far too much importance to mere numerical results. 
He is anxious to find out how much more (or less) of Q matter is likely 
to be found in Luke than in Matthew: and in order to arrive at that 
probability he gives some pages of parallel columns with an elaborate 
analysis of the way in which Luke and Matthew respectively treat the 
discourse matter of Mark. On that basis he proceeds to lay down eight 
propositions as to the way in which they have respectively handled Q. 
E. g. ‘ Matthew’s reports of Q matter will be about 3 per cent. longer 
than the original, and Luke’s about 14.1 per cent. shorter’. Is not this 
wasted labour? Is there any ground whatever for the assumption that 
the proportions would be the same or even similar when the Evangelists 
came to deal with another source? On the contrary, is there any 
assignable reason why the proportions might not have been exactly 
reversed? The same worship of arithmetic meets us on p. 52, where 
we are invited to observe ‘the considerable extent to which the wording 
of Lk. vi 17-20 is paralleled in Mt. iv 23-v 2—viz. thirty-one words out 
of a total in Luke of seventy-three words’. But what is it we are to 
learn in view of the fact that among the thirty-one words are six instances 
of xai, four of atrod or aér&év, and four of the article; while the rest, 
with two or three possible exceptions, are among the commonest words 
in the Gospel narrative? On the other hand, we are not asked to 
observe the contrasts in the phrasing, which happen to be striking 
enough, and still more the contrast in the construction of the whole 
passage, which is still more striking. 

The same somewhat mechanical method shews itself in the opening 
chapters of the second Part, which is described as Exegetical and 
Expository. Much of it is devoted to ‘parallels’ and ‘affinities’, which 
the writer has discovered in other literature, leading to the conclusion 
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that there is in the Sermon little or nothing beyond the Golden Rule in 
its positive form ‘for which definite originality can be claimed’. It 
must be said frankly that many of these parallels are not worth collect- 
ing: such, for example, as references in the Psalms, Isaiah, the Twelve 
Testaments to the fact that God has merciful consideration for the poor. 
It is a parallel to the whole Beatitude that we should like to see. It is 
an extreme case, yet it shews how far afield the writer has gone that he 
quotes a saying of Rabbi Tarphon, at the same time reminding us in 
a note that this Rabbi probably died in a.p. 117, adding the rather 
naive remark, ‘this saying is thus of slightly post-Christian date’ ! 

It is hardly to be wondered at if, when we come to the exegesis 
proper, we feel it to be somewhat superficial, and the application to life 
rather half-hearted. If the Sermon on the Mount is really but a cento 
of echoes from older sources, if there be not an overwhelming originality 
in the combinations, and in the thing as a whole, and a still more over- 
whelming originality in the Speaker, and in His welding of morality with 
religion, would it not be better to fall back upon P or Rabbi Tarphon 
or whatever else was the original source of each phrase ? 


The Life, Letters, and Religion of St Paul, by C. T. Woop, B.D. 
(T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1925.) 


THe author of this volume is well known as an experienced and 
successful teacher, and his work bears all the marks of his quality as 
well as the limitations of his purpose. For those who are approaching 
the study of St Paul for the first time he has provided an excellent 
introduction. Framed somewhat on the lines of Conybeare and 
Howson’s famous work, yet written with competent knowledge of the 
results of modern research, it does equal justice to the external circum- 
stances of the Apostle’s life and to the contents of his message. The 
standpoint is that of moderate conservatism. The South Galatian 
theory is accepted, and with it the early pre-Council date for the 
Epistle. The Pastoral Epistles are mainly post-Pauline, though they 
represent the elaboration of short notes sent by the Apostle to Titus 
and to Timothy. An illuminating paraphrase of each Epistle inserted 
at its appropriate place in the narrative, with notes on phrases of special 
difficulty or interest, invites to a closer study of the letters. It is not 
to be expected that the book should go deeply into the problems of 
St Paul’s life or teaching ; but as a clear, competent, and religious 
account of what is generally accepted it is heartily to be commended. 


C. ANDERSON SCcoTT. 
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Grundriss der Einleitung in das Neue Testament, by H. J. VocEts. 
(Miinster i. W., Aschendorff, 1925.) 


Dr VoGELs has now added to his Movum Testamentum Graece and 
his Handbuch der neutestamentlichen Texthritik' a general introduction 
to the New Testament in the same series and of the same size and price 
as the latter. The earlier part of the work deals summarily with the 
Canon and the Text, and the remainder is devoted to introduction in 
the usual sense. The books are taken one by one, and the treatment 
is at once interesting and scientific. Each chapter is preceded by 
a very brief bibliography. Two English works at least should be 
mentioned and used in a new edition, namely Zhe Problem of the 
Pastoral Epistles by Dr P. N. Harrison (Oxford, 1921), and Dr B. H. 
Streeter’s Zhe Four Gospels: A Study of Origins (London, 1924). The 
seventh volume (1924) of Horner’s edition of the Sahidic New Testament 
is unknown to Dr Vogels (p. 42): for ‘ Dalmann’ (p. 45) read ‘ Dalman’: 
the second edition of Riggenbach’s commentary on Hebrews (1922) 
should have been given on p. 194 in place of the first: on p. 251 for 
‘Phillips’ read ‘ Phillipps’. Of various documents printed at the end 
the ‘ Zhird’ Epistle to the Corinthians is especially welcome. 


A hand-list of half-uncial manuscripts (Miscellanea Ehrle, [V pp. 32-61), 
by E. A. Lowe. (Roma, 1924.) 


LaTIN palaeographers suffered a great disappointment when the war 
made it impossible to issue Ludwig Traube’s promised monograph on 
the half- or semi-uncial script, perhaps the most fascinating of all Latin 
scripts. They will now be much consoled by the issue of Dr Lowe’s 
list. He has collected in all 160 items, and as the script is exclusively, 
or almost exclusively, Christian, this fact is of considerable interest to 
readers of the JouRNAL. The dates added by Dr Lowe are of very 
great importance, and the references to palaeographical literature are 
invaluable. Under 34 he might have added 7: Livt Pertochae Omnium 
Librorum, Fragmenta Oxyrhynchi Reperta, etc.,ed.O. Rossbach (Lipsiae : 
Teubner, 1910). No. 30 Géttweih (read Géttweig) has been included 
by mistake, as these fragments are uncial, not half-uncial, being part of 
the old Freising MS (= Traube 128-129), last edited by Dom de Bruyne 
in Collectanea Biblica Latina, v (Rome, 1921). Under 18 (dis) and 
18 (ter) references might have been given to A. Holder Die Reichenauer 
Handschriften beschrieben und erliutert Bd. ii (Leipzig and Berlin, 1914) 
pp. 365f and 526ff. Under 33 Ledn is twice misprinted. Under 108, 


1 See the JournaL, vol. xxii pp. 174 f, xxiv p. 470, xxv pp. 219 ff. 
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JSragmentum should be fragmenta, and ‘pp. 48 ff’ should be added to 
‘pp. 226ff’. Under Paris N.A. lat. 2199 ‘Contra Pelagianos’ should 
be more exactly ‘Contra Duas Epistulas Pelagianorum’: I hope to 
publish these fragments later. This important list is equipped with an 
interesting facsimile. 


A. SOUTER. 


A Greek-English Lexicon, compiled by Henry GeorceE LIDDELL, D.D., 
and Rosert Scott, D.D. A New Edition, Revised and Augmented 
‘throughout by Henry Stuart Jones, D.Litt., F.B.A., Camden 
Professor of Ancient History, with the assistance of RODERICK 
McKewnzik, M.A., Fereday Fellow of St John’s College, Oxford, 
and with the co-operation of many scholars. Part i, A—’AzoBaive. 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1925.) 


ALL scholars will greet with unfeigned pleasure the appearance of 
the first part of the ninth edition of Liddell and Scott. Dr Stuart 
Jones has devoted many years to the task, and has shewn that 
thoroughness and accuracy which were to be expected from so 
brilliant a scholar. His preface is most interesting reading, giving as it 
does the history of Greek lexicography in the nineteenth century. This 
is not the proper place to review the work from the point of view of 
the classical scholar, its relation to theological studies is the only point 
to be considered. 

Patristic and Byzantine literature have been excluded from the purview 
of the present edition, yet in the list of ‘ Authors and Works’ Clement 
of Alexandria, Eusebius, and Origen figure, as well as LXX and Novum 
Testamentum, but Patres Apostolici, Justin Martyr, and Irenaeus do 
not. The time-limit has been fixed roughly at A.D. 600. Moulton and 
Milligan’s Vocabulary of the Greek Testament is used for the illustration 
of biblical usage. It is not for me to quarrel with the editor for any 
self-imposed limitation, in view of the fact that a lexicon of Patristic 
Greek is in preparation, but may I plead for more references and 
notices of biblical words within the limits he has himself laid down? 
In the first place we cannot discern whether he is simply reproducing the 
arbitrary attitude of Liddell and Scott to Proper Names. It looks like it : 
for "ABvdos occurs, but we have only dydirokus, and “ABeAnvy is in 
neither the old nor the new edition. Secondly, words from Hebrew 
and constructions derived from Hebrew (4AAmAowua and zepi dpyaprias) 
seem to be excluded. Thirdly there might be more elucidation of 
Christian theological terms, e.g. 5 dyamryrés, dyyedos, alvpos in the 
moral sense; and there might well be references added from N.T. 
for duapravew abs. and dpaprdavew «is twa. Where a Christian meaning 
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is given, it is sometimes misleading, e.g. ‘oi dye the Saints, 1 Ep. 
Cor. 6, 1 al’: from which no one would understand that oi dye here 
means the members of the Christian Church. I have found no inac- 
curacies in the meanings assigned to theological words, but would 
only plead for a few more references, and occasionally an extra meaning, 
so that one important class of readers may be able to use the work and 
get more of what they need. May the great work be successfully 
finished and properly equip future scholars for dealing with the mass of 
new material that papyri and inscriptions have added to our knowledge 
since 1897, the date of the eighth edition. 
G. C. RicHaRDs. 


Hermetica: the ancient Greek and Latin writings which contain religious 
or philosophic teachings ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus, edited, with 
English translation and notes, by Water Scott. Vol. i, Intro- 
duction, Texts, and Translations; vol. ii, Notes on the Corpus 
Hermeticum. (Oxford, 1924, 1925.) 

WHEN Richard Hooker, at the beginning of Zhe Laws of Ecclesiastical 
Polity, claims the support of the wise and learned among the heathen 
for the belief that all things depend upon an intelligent Agent, he first 
quotes Homer’s words Aws & éreAeiero Bovdy, and then cites first among 
the philosophers Mercurius Trismegistus, proceeding next to Anaxagoras 
and Plato, and finally to the Stoics. The order is no doubt meant to 
be chronological. The scholars of the Renaissance followed without 
demur the Latin Fathers Tertullian, Lactantius, and Augustine in 
regarding Mercurius Trismegistus as a primeval Egyptian sage from 
whom Pythagoras and Plato derived the principles of their philosophy. 
Naturally enough the ‘ thrice-greatest ’ was in high repute, and Ficino’s 
Latin translation of the Corpus Hermeticum passed through twenty-two 
editions between 1471 and 1641. It was Casaubon (Zxercitationes XVI 
Ad Cardinalis Baronii Prolegomena in Annales, London, 1614) who 
first demonstrated the late date and the true character of the Hermetic 
Writings.’ Style and vocabulary proved them to have been originally 
written in Greek, and in the Greek of later antiquity. Moreover the 
doctrine is clearly borrowed, partly from Plato and the Platonists, and 
partly from the Christian scriptures.’ 

1 Mark Pattison could not have read more than the first paragraph of Exercit. in 
Baron. i 10 when he wrote : ‘If Casaubon expresses a doubt of Hydaspes, Hermes, 
and the Sibylline Oracles, it is not on critical grounds, but on the @ prior’ improba- 
bility that God would have allowed the Gentiles to have had fuller prevision of the 
gospel revelation than was granted to the Jews’ (Isaac Casaubon p. 335). 

2 Professor Scott points out that Casaubon overestimated the influence of 
Christianity and that most of the passages which he adduced are to be otherwise 
explained. 
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Casaubon’s criticism damaged the prestige of the Hermetic literature, 
and it fell into comparative neglect. The Greek text was not reprinted 
until 1854, when Parthey produced an uncritical text of Corpus i-xiv. 
The labours of Reitzenstein in Poimandres 1904 and subsequent 
studies have once more brought the Hermetic literature into the circle 
of interest, but until last year there had appeared no collected edition 
of the writings. 

The late Professor Scott’s edition is planned on a generous scale. 
Volume i contains an introduction, texts, and translation of the whole 
extant philosephical literature passing under the name of Hermes. 
Volume ii is a commentary on the Corpus Hermeticum. Volume iii is 
advertised to contain a commentary on the rest of the literature, and 
volume iv is to consist of testimonia, appendices, and indices. 

The 111 pages of introduction in volume i give the fullest and most 
up-to-date account of the literature which exists in English. The litera- 
ture, which is the work of many hands, is to be assigned to the third 
century A.D. The atmosphere of its Egyptian home may be discerned 
in the religious intensity of its authors, but the ideas are derived from 
Greek philosophy. Professor Scott recognizes the Jewish colouring in 
Corp. Herm. i and iii, but he ‘ has failed to find anything in the doctrine 
taught, that is of Christian origin—with the possible exception of the 
doctrine of re-birth in Corp. xiii’. Personally I am still inclined to find 
Christian influence in Corp. Herm. iv on Baptism in a Crater, and, as 
Poimandres was certainly known to some third-century Christian who 
compiled Berlin Papyrus 9794, there is nothing’ difficult in supposing 
that the author on his side knew something of Christianity as well as of 
Judaism, and on the whole I think he did. But it is not a matter 
of much consequence, for Professor Scott is certainly right in saying 
that the leading Hermetic ideas are not of Christian origin and that the 
leading Christian ideas do not appear. 

Not only does the Editor give a good summary of the work that has 
been done, but he breaks new ground as well and apparently succeeds 
in fixing the date of one of the sections of the pseudo-Apuleian Asclepius. 
Like Mr Neill and Mr Nock (/.Z..S., January 1925) he follows Bernays 
in regarding the references in ch. xxiv p. 61. 10, and ch. xxv p. 63. 1 to 
the penal laws against paganism as later insertions, for the writing as 
a whole must be earlier than the anti-pagan legislation since it was 
known to Lactantius. Professor Scott argues cogently that the prophecy 
of foreign invasion in ch. xxiv points to the Palmyrene occupation of 
Egypt, and that the writing may therefore be assigned to the years 
268-273. 

Professor Scott makes further an attractive suggestion as to the origin 
of the collection of Hermetica known as the Corpus Hermeticum. The 
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history of the Corpus is obscure.’ Acquaintance with different /ide// in 
the Corpus can be proved in the case of Lactantius, and of Zosimus and 
of Stobaeus, but we have reason to believe that none of these writers 
depended upon the existing collection. This first becomes known to 
us from MSS which themselves date back to the fourteenth century, 
but depend upon an earlier archetype. It is probable that Michael 
Psellus, who appears to have commented upon Poimandres (= Corp. 
Herm. i), knew the collection in the eleventh century. Now Hermetic 
writings have had a history outside Europe. In the first half of the 
ninth century writings of Hermes were adopted as Scripture by the 
pagans of Harran, commonly known as Sabians, who in this way won 
toleration from the Caliphs as being a ‘ people of a book’ ; and, just as 
the Zoroastrians identified their prophet with Abraham, so the Sabians 
identified Agathodaimon with Seth, and Hermes with Idris, who again 
is identified by Moslems with Enoch. Later Mohammedan orthodoxy 
dealt more hardly with dissenting sects, and, after the middle of the 
eleventh century, the Sabians disappear from history. It is about 
the same period that we find Psellus commenting upon Poimandres at 
Constantinople, and Professor Scott suggests that the Corpus is a col- 
lection of fragments of Hermetic literature which were brought to 
Constantinople by Sabian refugees from Bagdad. 

The text and the translation of the philosophical Hermetica take up 
more than 400 pages in volume i. Unfortunately Professor Scott’s 
method of constructing a text seems to be open to grave criticism. In 
his classification of the MSS he follows Reitzenstein, who holds that an 
editor need concern himself only with the readings of AC and M. 
Scott has used collations of A (which contains only nds. i-xiv) for nos. 
i-xi and xiii. In nos. i and xiii he has given the readings of all the 
MSS used by Reitzenstein for his text of these nos. in Poimandres, viz. 
ABCDM, as well as the readings of the printed text of Turnebus, 
and the readings of a Bodleian MS Q which he has collated. Both Q 
and the MS used by Turnebus are, according to Scott, closely related 
to D, which again is a sister MS to C, but with a somewhat inferior 
text. In nos. xvi-xviii Scott has again been able to use the full 
apparatus criticus published by Reitzenstein in his volume Potmandres. 
But for the text of nos. ii-xi, i.e. the great bulk of the Corpus, the only 


1 The statement in my article on the Hermetic Writings (J. 7. S., July 1914; 
p 518) that ‘our Corpus was almost certainly in existence ... at the end of the 
fifth or the beginning-of the sixth century’ needs correction, as the date of 
Hermippus epi dorpodoyias, in which several numbers of the Corpus are quoted, 
is quite uncertain, The author may have been contemporary with Psellius in the 
eleventh century or he may have lived even later. See Scott, vol. i p. 28 n. 3; 
Kroll in Paully-Wissowa art. Hermippus 9 and art, Hermes Trismegistus, para. 795. 
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first-class MS used by Scott is A. This is eked out by Turnebus and 
Q, i.e. apparently inferior relations of an inferior member of the family 
BCD. For Scott’s text of nos. xii and xiv the readings of A as well 
are missing. For no. xii he gives us the readings of R, another Bodleian 
MS of the sixteenth century which he has found elsewhere to resemble 
A, together with Q and Turnebus. In no. xiv where Q is defective we 
fall back solely upon the printed text of Turnebus and the sixteenth- 
century Bodleian MS R. It is true that Scott ‘thinks it unlikely that if 
he had had before him a complete conspectus of the readings of all 
existing MSS he would have arrived at a different conclusion as to the 
meaning of a single clause in the whole Corpus’. But the fact remains 
that we still lack a critical text. The Corpus has suffered much from 
defective editing in the past, and it is much to be regretted that such an 
elaborate work as this is based on such admittedly defective study of 
the MSS. 

The editor’s use of conjectural emendation is an even more serious 
count against the text here provided. There can be no doubt that the 
MS text of the Corpus is frequently corrupt, and an editor must at 
times inevitably try to go behind the readings of the archetype of all 
existing MSS. But Scott’s method of emendation can only be 
described as reckless. On p. 86 of the Introduction, in speaking of the 
text of the Hermetica in Stobaeus, he states his principles with great 
frankness : ‘Starting from the text of the archetype of the Stobaeus 
MSS, as reconstructed by Wachsmuth and Hense, I have tried to 
discover or guess, firstly, what words the author of each Hermetic 
passage wrote, and, secondly, what he meant by the words he wrote. 
When one has concluded that a phrase is corrupt, the best way to deal 
with it is usually to attack the second of these problems first; i. e. to 
infer from the context, and from parallels in other writings, what the 
author must have meant, and thence, if possible, to infer what words he 
used to express his meaning.’ It must be added that Scott concludes 
a phrase to be corrupt on the slightest provocation. Thus on the first 
page of text, Corp, Herm. i 4 init. the MSS read rotro (rovrw C) ciriv 
DpAAdyn 7H iBéq Kai ciPéws wavra por voto pory. The words succeed 
the account of the appearance of Poimandres in the opening paragraph, 
and lead on to the writer’s vision. They seem to be intelligible and not 
inappropriate. In Scott’s text the words appear as follows: ovtrws 
eirovros), HAAdyn ((edPéws wavra por)) TH idea Kal [edOéws wavra poil 
jwouxto pory. The double pointed brackets indicate that Scott wishes 
to transpose the bracketed words to this position from the position 
(indicated by the double square brackets) which they occupy in the 
MSS. The emendation is justified in the commentary on the ground 
that ‘as no “form” has hitherto been ascribed to Poimandres, it could 
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hardly be said that he “changed in form”. Besides, if he “ changed 
in form”, we ought to be told what new form he assumed ’ (vol. ii. p. 19). 
This case is not exceptional. Moreover, the editor never considers 
probabilities or possibilities as to how the text became corrupted. He 
seems to think that scribes deliberately and habitually transposed 
phrases from one place in a text to another without any discoverable 
motive, so that it is reasonable for an editor to suppose that he can 
recover the original reading by drastic rearrangement of sentences and 
clauses. Further, it must be pointed out that the translation is a transla- 
tion of the emended text, and the Greekless reader will read without 
warning the following translation of the words quoted above: ‘ When he 
had thus spoken, forthwith all things changed in aspect before me, and 
were opened out in a minute.’ 

In the published volume of commentary the editor gives his reasons 
for his textual changes. These are frequently unconvincing, but the 
introductions and the analysis of the /de//i are well done. The notes, 
too, are full of learning, and are often of the highest value to students 
of the religious and philosophical thought of later antiquity. 

J. M. Creep. 


Julien d’Halicarnasse, by. RENE Dracuet, D.Th. (Imprimerie P. 
Smeesters, Louvain, 1924.) Published by the Catholic University 
of Louvain as a ‘ dissertatio ad gradum magistri in Facultate Theo- 
logica consequendum conscripta’, being no. 12 in the Second 
Series of such publications. 


Syriac texts dealing with theological controversy have suffered long 
neglect, but have, in the last twenty years, begun to receive more 
adequate notice. In this work the University of Louvain has had an 
honourable share, to which the book now under review is a worthy 
addition. 

Julian of Halicarnassus was a Monophysite bishop expelled from his 
see in 518 by the Emperor Justin I. He spent about a decade of 
enforced leisure at Alexandria in putting forward a Christological 
system, with which he hoped to gain the adhesion of ‘ orthodox’ Mono- 
physites, and foil Chalcedonian attack. But the acknowledged leader 
of Monophysism, Severus of Antioch, refused his support. And the 
system proved so open to misrepresentation from the Chalcedonian side 
as to be an embarrassment to the cause it was designed to help. 
Julianism became a heresy within Monophysism, and Julian’s writings 
perished, but for such fragments as were preserved in the works of his 
adversaries. 
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Dr Draguet has collected, edited, and translated 154 such fragments, 
and deduced from them a very coherent and interesting picture of 
Julian’s doctrinal system. 

It would give a very wrong impression of the subject of this study to 
describe it as a heresy within a heresy. It is now generally recognized 
that the so-called ‘ Monophysite’ orthodoxy of the East differed from 
the faith of the Catholic West rather in its terminology, and manner of 
explaining its doctrine, than in real belief. And Dr Draguet makes it 
appear that Julian, had his lot been cast in Latin Christendom, would 
have been not only orthodox as touching his Christology, but a whole- 
hearted Augustinian. That ‘ Augustinianism’ should, in Julian, find 
its expression within the theological scheme of Oriental Monophysism, 
with its dominant Christological interest, in nowise detracts from the 
interest of his work. The first part of the volume under review is 
occupied by a sketch of the controversy between Julian and Severus of 
Antioch, and a discussion of Julian’s theological system, based upon the 
154 Syriac fragments which, with their translation, form the second part 
of the volume. 

Dr Draguet has chosen Greek as the language into which to translate, 
for the sake of the reader who has no Syriac. It is a wise choice. 
Neither Latin, nor modern French, provides adequate equivalents for the 
technical words of the controversy. But the equivalence of Greek and 
Syriac, in this respect, is well established, through the work of the 
School of Edessa. Moreover, though the fragments survive only in 
Syriac, Julian wrote in Greek. And so Dr Draguet’s translation has 
the value of an essay at reconstituting the original. 

The second part of the volume consists of the collection and edition 
of the Syriac fragments, followed by the Greek translation im extenso. 
All citations in the first part of the volume are from this Greek. And 
though there is frequent parenthetic reference to the Syriac, it nowhere 
interrupts the thread of discussion for the non-Syriac reader. 

It was in controversy with Dyophysites at Alexandria that Julian con- 
ceived his idea of excluding all duality from the concept of the Person 
of Christ, by teaching that His body was d@@apros from conception. 

It is not surprising that he was understood to be making Christ’s 
manhood illusory, and was stigmatized as Manichee, Marcionite, doce- 
tist, and phantasiast, and that these names clung to him in later 
tradition. 

But what he meant by d@@apros was not the possession of super- 
human, in place of human, physical attributes. He was striving to 
express a much subtler and more spiritual thought than his opponents 
gave him credit for. He was in fact trying to strengthen Monophysite 
Christology, by welding it to what is familiar to us as an Augustinian 
view of man. 
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Julian outlined his system in a Zome, and sent it for the approval of 
Severus. To his chagrin, Severus civilly but unmistakeably disapproved, 
and a breach ensued between them. Julian began to propagate his 
doctrine, and published his Tome with Additions. Severus already 
had a Criticism of the Tome deposited with his agent at Alexandria, 
a priest named Thomas, who proceeded with its publication as a counter- 
blast. Severus followed on with a shorter and more popular Refutation 
of the propositions of Julian. Julian retorted with Contra blasphemias 
Severt. But Severus outlived Julian, apparently, and finished the cam- 
paign at leisure. He addressed to two Syrian bishops a criticism of 
Julian’s Additions, and, later on, revived an old nom de guerre, that had 
served him earlier in life, in controversy with Dyophysites, and attacked 
Julianism in an Apology of Philalethes. 

Chalcedonians would not have hesitated to say that the body of 
Christ was @@aprév until the Resurrection, and was endowed then with 
apGapoia, giving pOopa a denotation primarily physical and non-moral. 
But in Julian’s mind ¢6opa was inseparably connected with the taint of 
sin in men, and it seemed to him blasphemous to use the word in con- 
nexion with Christ. There was never any question, with him, that 
Christ really felt hunger, thirst, and weariness, or that He really suffered 
and died. The tradition of the Church was clear in the affirmative. 
It was impossible to refuse the application to Christ of the adjectives 
ma@yros and Ovyrés. But because of their connexion with dopa, and its 
moral stigma, Julian thought it dangerous to use them without safe- 
guards. By @6opdé Julian understood, in general, the deformation of 
a thing from its type, and in particular, the divergence of man since the 
Fall from the pattern of Adam’s innocence and bliss. Applied to man- 
hood, #0opa implied apapria as its efficient cause. Neither @Oopd nor 
dpapria is in itself an obcia, and so neither touches the actual ‘ substance’ 
of manhood. Consequently, the Fall did not make it impossible for the 
Word to take flesh and blood, with a rational soul. In the case of 
every ordinary human individual, the taking of these things has involved 
(and inevitably so) the taking with them of ‘corruption’, dOopd. Oopa 
is a reality of many aspects. Its moral aspect is that of a defilement, 
personal to the recipient, and having the nature of guilt (distinct, how- 
ever, from the guilt of actual sins, which take place, as it were by imita- 
tion of Adam’s transgression). From this moral aspect of ¢@opa, the 
physical aspect cannot be separated, and is the liability to suffering and 
death without option. In close connexion with both is a psychological 
aspect of @Oopd, namely concupiscence. It is under the influence of 
concupiscence, in some degree, that human generation takes place, uni- 
versally, so that it may be said to be ‘in the blood’ of every human 
individual, coming out in the sum of evil propensities, so faithfully 
reproduced in each. 
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Concupiscence is thus the psychological manifestation of a sinful 
attitude, which shews itself likewise in the impatient and rebellious 
reaction of men to the sufferings to which they are heir. In fact the 
moral attitude of the children of Adam is such that justice hands them 
over to the relentless and iron tyranny of ¢@opd, in all its aspects. 
Julian almost personifies @Oopd. It isan avenger that inflicts upon men, 
first the appetites and necessities under which all flesh labours, then 
suffering, disease and death. Not even resting in death, it pursues its 
helpless victim down into the grave, in dissolution of the body. 

Before the Fall, Adam was d¢@apros. Julian, so far as we can tell, 
never discussed whether this was a state of nature or of privilege; 
whether, that is, his sin brought physical ¢4opa into being, or whether it 
acted merely as the ‘removens prohibens’ that let it take its course. 
His interests were religious rather than philosophical. His mind was 
absorbed in the fact that Adam’s transgression actually makes a great 
and woeful difference to us. 

But among those who have received flesh and blood in the lineage of 
Adam, Christ stands in a unique position on two accounts. Since there 
is pla pics Tod Geod Adyou cecapxwyévyn, and the Logos cannot be sub- 
jected of necessity to anything, it follows that though His sacred body 
may contain the /ossidility of limitation, suffering, and death, ## also 
cannot be subjected to these things as of necessity, but only of freewill. 
Suffering can be conceived of (and is indeed described in the Gospels) 
in which the characteristic sinful human reaction, mentioned above, is 
replaced by a morally perfect attitude of glad submission. And this 
difference of attitude exalts suffering to the level of something divine, 
for which the name of ¢@@opé is impossible. To this consideration 
succeeds a second. Christ’s virgin birth clearly breaks the entail of 
concupiscence. And with that go the other aspects of @0opd, which, as 
the just retribution of sin, has no place in Christ’s body. He could 
never, therefore, from the moment of His conception, be called #@aprds. 

Julian held that his point was also proved by the traditional faith as 
touching the death and resurrection of Christ. We believe that the 
death of Christ accomplished redemption irép jyav. Now in theact of 
death, the whole power of a ¢6aprés is absorbed and swallowed up in 
paying Nature’s debt. Therefore, if Christ in dying had power in super- 
abundance by which others are helped, He could not have been 
pOapros. 

Again, in the case of Christ, dissolution failed to follow death. The 
power of @Oopd was mysteriously arrested in its working, even before 
the resurrection. Christ submitted to the separation of body and soul 
in death. But that He submitted no further to the action of d6opa 
proves that @4opa had no ascendancy. On the contrary, His harrowing 
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of Hell shews Him as possessing the entire power of initiative, and that 
before the resurrection. It follows that we have not to wait for the 
moment of resurrection to find Christ’s body in essentially different 
condition from ours. And the only word that, to Julian’s mind, would 
express this fact adequately was dp@apoia, as describing the state of 
Christ’s body from the moment of His conception. Julian saw in the 
Burning Bush a type of Christ’s adp@apoia, and of His voluntary and 
guiltless suffering. For the Bush really burned, yet was never consumed. 
It has been said that Julian made all Christ’s sufferings miraculous. 
This is not quite fair. He did make them itp ¢icw; but then there 
are several modes of being irip ¢vow. Applied to miracles, the phrase 
commonly means that the effects are disproportionate to their causes, 
and so carries a sense of violation of nature. But such an interpretation 
of itp pvow is not applicable to Julian’s idea of Christ’s passibility. In 
that connexion it means the being differently conditioned from common 
human suffering. Christ did not, like the martyrs, accept suffering from 
afar, and bear it patiently when it became near and inevitable. Zvery 
moment His will was actively engaged in endowing suffering with power 
over His Person. 

It is undeniable that this takes from Christ’s sufferings one element 
of bitterness that belongs to ours. ‘The sting of death is sin’, as Julian 
was eager to repeat. But by that token, the Sinless One could not feel 
that sting. So far as can be known, Julian did not explore the pos- 
sibility of Christ’s voluntary appropriation of the griefs of sinners, so as to 
restore the balance here. He was, perhaps, too much absorbed in the task 
of rebutting what he held to be the Nestorian implications of applying 
$Oaprds to the body of Christ, to be able to see any farther than the 
freedom and innocence of Christ in suffering. 

Julian required this moral condition of Christ’s suffering to explain 
the efficacity of His death as a redemptive sacrifice. 

Dr Draguet will not admit Harnack’s view that Julian brought to its 
logical conclusion what he calls ‘typical Greek soteriology’, meaning 
the doctrine that we are redeemed by the divinizing ef our mortal 
nature through the Incarnation of the Word. Julian held the tradi- 
tional belief in the power of the Cross as an atoning sacrifice. That 
sacrifice called for the predominantly moral d@@apoia that has been 
described on the part of the Crucified if it was to be efficacious. There 
is no question of any physical 4@6apaia to be communicated to believers. 

Julian’s actual system is thus seen to be much more reasonable and 
attractive than the parody of it known to tradition. It was not Euty- 
chian. Severus must have been in a position to know this. But it was 
so Open to attack and misrepresentation that ecclesiastical expediency 
may well have determined Severus to accord it scant sympathy. 
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It was a minor objection that Julian’s terminology was original and 
difficult, and little supported by the language of the Fathers. The fact 
that his Augustinianism was unpalatable to the Antiochene in Severus 
probably counted for as much, if not more. For it was traditional in 
Antioch to be jealous for the reality of human free-will. Antiochenes 
could admit that we are born mortal, without reference to our wills, in con- 
sequence ofthe sin of Adam. But they would not willingly confess that 
we are born sinners, under the same conditions. The chief and deter- 
mining consideration in the mind of Severus probably was that theMono- 
physites, at that juncture, could not afford to give an opening to the 
Chalcedonians, who were inthe ascendant. And whatever could be said 
for Julianism, it was easy to misrepresent it as the blatant emergence of 
that Eutychianism which the Chalcedonians always accused the Monophy- 
sites of dissembling. Severus only acted like the practical party leader 
that he was in trying first to dissuade Julian from publishing his doctrine, 
and, on failing in this, in throwing his whole energy into defeating Julian’s 
teaching in controversy. In this he succeeded, largely by getting 
a travesty of Julianism accepted as the real thing. 

Julian was not quite what Dr Draguet calls him, ‘un isolé’. His 
contemporary Philoxenus of Mabbégh moved on very similar lines with 
regard to the doctrine of Man, and of the Person of Christ, but without 
stirring up controversy. It seems, in fact, that the East was not without 
wavelets answering to the tide of Augustinianism in the West. But in 
Julian’s case the movement was inopportune. 

Dr Draguet has produced a very interesting as well as valuable volume. 
It cannot be called his fault, if, in the course of the discussion, the 
reader sometimes recalls sympathetically Cardinal Mai’s comment on 
Severus: ‘ Prolixior hic auctor est quam meae occupationes ferant’. 
Such prolixity is an unhappy characteristic of the type of theological 
controversy in question. 


Novatien, by A. D’Atiés. (Beauchesne, Paris, 1924.) A publication in 
the series Etudes de théologie historique, under the auspices of the 
Institut Catholique of Paris, in which M. D’Ales is a professor. 


OnE does not expect a work with this title from the pen of Professor 
D’Alés to be anything but valuable. And this isa valuable study. But, 
as a book, it suffers from scrappiness. It had its beginning, as the 
preface records, in a paper read before a congress in 1923 on the text 
of the Latin Bible cited by Novatian. This provides the second 
chapter, covering forty-four pages. The third chapter is also bulky, 
covering about fifty pages and containing an analysis of the De Zrinttate, 
followed by a discussion of the doctrine it represents. These two 
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chapters form the bulk of the book. There is a short first chapter on 
the Corpus of Novatian, and a short fourth chapter on Novatian as 
a moralist. The book thus possesses something of the form of a general 
study on Novatian. But it is very uneven, and considered as a general 
study there are great omissions. The historical side of the picture is 
particularly slight. 

But it is not a book that can be neglected. The ordinary student of 
Church history and doctrine may skip a great many pages, but he will 
find it worth his while to read, say, the first and last chapters, and about 
the first dozen pages on the De Trinitate. The last named section 
contains a good analysis of the book, and a useful discussion of its 
theology follows. The last chapter contains a translation of the two 
Epistles of Novatian (extant in the correspondence of St Cyprian) 
together with analyses of three minor works, De Cibis Judaicis, De 
Spectaculis, and De Bono Pudicitiae. Of these the first named is vouched 
for by St Jerome, while the other two have come down to us under the 
name of St Cyprian. Professor D’Alés, however, devotes part of his 
first chapter to vindicating the attribution of them to Novatian, on 
a comparison of style and matter with those of the works of uncontested 
authenticity. From the three minor works together we get a picture of 
Novatian after the schism. He is in enforced absence from his flock 
(presumably the puritan congregation at Rome) and is discharging his 
pastoral responsibilities, as far as he can, by writing. The situation fits 
the year 252-253, when the Roman Church was feeling the weight of 
the persecution under Gallus, and, as we know, Cornelius was similarly 
parted from his people by his exile to Centumcellae. It is only natural 
that the Novatianists should have been involved in the trouble, and that 
Novatian, like another Hippolytus, should have been sharing the fate of 
his rival. The three writings named are aimed at encouraging his 
adherents to a severe and uncompromising holiness, and fit the hypo- 
thetical situation very well. 

To turn to chapter ii, Professor D’Alés does not believe in the exist- 
ance of any ‘Italic Version’ of the Bible, such as has been inferred from 
the existing text of St Augustine’s De Doctrina Christiana II xvi 22. 
But his study of the scriptural citations of Novatian leads him to postu- 
late the use of one established Latin version of the Bible, which he calls 
by the safer title of ‘Vetus Romanum’. It is a version in which the 
Old Testament is translated from the LXX. But it is not the same as 
that cited by the African writers. 

Professor D’Alés will not deny that the Vetus Romanum may have 
owed its initiation to the need of combatting the Bible of Marcion. 
But he finds no sign of it being in any literary dependence upon that 
work. The Roman Church was doubtless quite competent to produce 
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her own Latin Bible when she wanted to, without needing the help of 
Marcion as a translator. 

Perhaps the outstanding impression left by reading this volume is that 
Professor D’Alés coudd write just the book that is wanted, on ‘ Novatien 
et la théologie romaine au milieu du 11 siécle’. It will be very grati- 
fying if this volume proves to be just a preliminary study for such 
a work. 


The Theology of Tertullian, by R. E. Roserts, D.D. (London). (Ep- 
worth Press, 1924.) 


Tuis volume, like that of Dr Draguet above, is an academic exercise. 
But it is of an entirely different kind. Dr Roberts has not set out to 


break new ground, in the sense of adding to the sum of theological . 


knowledge. His aim is to fill a gap in English theological literature by 
giving a compact general account of Tertullian as a theologian. He 
has brought to his task a very sound knowledge of Tertullian’s writings. 
And he has made his subject as accessible as possible to the non- 
technical reader. 

There is a general discussion of the place of Tertullian in the history 
of theology, of his relation to earlier writers, and of the personal factor 
in his writings. Dr Roberts has paid Special attention to the chro- 
nological order of these writings, so as to bring out the lines of 
developement in Tertullian’s thought. For the rest, he has reviewed 
the teaching of Tertullian, collecting and arranging it under appropriate 
subject headings, and adding a short appendix on Tertullian’s literary 
activity. 

Whenever possible Dr Roberts cites Tertullian and other patristic 
writers from an already established English translation, with a reference. 
The book is chiefly adapted to serve the class of reader who wants 
to gain a fairly first-hand acquaintance with Tertullian but cannot give 
specialized study. 

The more technical student referring to it will find a disadvantage in 
it, in Dr Roberts’s very sparing reference to his modern authorities. If, 
for example, a reader coming on p. 62, upon the statement that ‘ Ter- 
tullian was acquainted with the writings of Clement’ (of Alexandria), 
wants to know more about this, he must hunt for himself. Dr Roberts 
merely gives some not very conclusive parallelisms in minor matters 
between Clement and Tertullian. But whether these form the basis of 
the assertion, or whether there is other support for it, he does not say. 

It is true that Dr Roberts gives a list of modern authorities consulted, 
at the end of his book. But it is neither very exhaustive nor very 
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detailed. And he seems to have turned a blind eye on the French, 
who are represented only by Monceaux, Histoire littéraire de 1 Afrique 
chrétienne. 

But to such criticisms Dr Roberts can reasonably reply that his task 
has been to put a sound general acquaintance with Tertullian at the 
service of a wide class of English readers, and in that task he has suc- 
ceeded very well. 

W. TELFER. 


Den Allminneliga Kristna Tron (The universal Christian Faith), by 
GustaF AULEN. (Stockholm, Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses 
Bokforlag, Andra reviderede upplegan 1924.) 


TuHIs masterly treatise on what is deepest and most central in 
theology deserves to attract attention outside Sweden. While the author 
acknowledges his indebtedness to English as well as to German colleagues, 
his point of view is original and independent in the best sense. And 
his treatment of difficult problems is extraordinarily careful, lucid, and 
suggestive. His aim is to set forth the nature and content of the 
Christian Faith as it actually exists and in its purest form. This is in 
his view the object of Dogmatic as contrasted with other theological 
disciplines. He is not concerned with the history of doctrine or the 
articles of belief of particular Christian bodies, except in relation to 
that aim. Dogmatic has to keep in view the Christian faith as a living 
whole. 

Including indices and table of contents the book contains 395 pages. 
The first 114 pages form the preface and an introductory section on 
the nature of faith and the method of investigating it. The rest of the 
book is made up of three sections entitled Zhe Holy One, Sanctification 
and Zhe Society of the holy. 

For the benefit of foreign readers the author has written an account 
of recent Swedish theological work and a short statement of his own 
position in Zeitschrift f. Theologie u. Kirche 1924 Heft 4. He there 
relates a conversation which he had with Herrmann on the occasion 
when the: latter visited Sweden to deliver the Olaus Petri lectures. 
When Herrmann asked him what he was working at, he replied that 
he was writing on the idea of the Church. Herrmann remarked that 
Swedish theologians were to be congratulated on having time to devote 
to such problems. This anecdote is a good illustration of the divergent 
trends of Swedish and German theology. 

Professor Aulén emphasises the dynamic character of revelation. 
Revelation and faith belong together, not in virtue of the communica- 
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tion of static truths by God to men, but in virtue of the establishment 
of a living fellowship between God and man. For over a hundred 
years the outlook of theology has been dominated by historical critical 
investigations. Hence the Aistoricism of such a book as Harnack’s 
‘What is Christianity?’ The fallacy of this historicism is to limit the 
revelation, which produces faith to an ‘isolated point in the past’: 
historicism puts between us and ‘the revelation’ ‘a vacuum which does 
not exist’ (p. 35). Faith finds a revelation of the superhistorical in 
history. Revelation can neither be divorced from history nor identified 
with a particular phase of past history. This point of view saves us 
from two other fallacies besides historicism, namely mysticism and 
rationalism. ‘When Christian faith speaks of a revelation in history, it 
stands in opposition to mysticism and rationalism no less than to 
historicism. It is distinguished from mysticism, in that for faith it is 
a question not only of the hidden but also of the revealed God ; from 
rationalism, in that it is a question of a /iving revelation of God and not 
only of certain supposedly rational religious ideas; from historicism, 
lastly, in that everything in faith is concerned with God’s revelation’ 
(p. 37). It follows from this principle of dynamic revelation, that 
Christianity can never be mere reproduction of the past. ‘A genuine 
insight into the relation between the essence of Christianity and 
Christianity in history can only be attained by conceiving of revelation 
dynamically and dramatically as a creative spiritual power, which 
realizes itself in all living Christianity. The criterion by which 
historical Christianity is judged becomes accordingly not certain given 
fixed points of doctrine, which might be applied mechanically like 
a ruler to the life of Christendom. The decisive point comes to be 
instead the inner connexion with the spiritual life, that is marked by 
the impress of the works of Christ, of which our New Testament gives 
the first and principal testimony’ (pp. 54, 55). Accordingly, to ask 
whether Christianity be the doctrine of Jesus or a doctrine about 
Christ is to pose an artificial problem. 

While alive to the fallacies of intellectualism Prof. Aulén stresses the 
need of dogma. ‘“ Undogmatic” Christianity is a pure product of 
the imagination ; it has never existed and never will exist, inasmuch 
as in fact faith cannot help expressing itself in thoughts’ (p. 80). 
Legalism whether in the form of Biblicism or of an appeal to the ages 
of faith cannot provide an ultimate criterion of doctrine. 

Assuming thus the dynamic character of relevation, the task of 
Dogmatic is to interpret each element of Christian doctrine in con- 
formity with what is fundamentul and central in that revelation. The 
nature of God is revealed to the Christian as Love standing out against 
a background of Holiness, Christian faith must be treated as an 
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organic whole in conformity with that relevation. What we say about 
the Atonement for instance must not contradict what we say under the 
heading of Christology. 

It would take too long to summarize Professor Aulén’s exposition of 
Dogmatic, but a few quotations on important points may suffice. In 
the matter of Christology he thus characterizes the opposite errors of 
Arianism and Modalism. ‘In the Arian type Christendom has found 
a misleading distinction and in the Modalistic a misleading identity 
between God and Christ. The same thing might also be expressed 
by saying, that Arianism’s christological interpretation of revelation 
emphasizes the historical at the expense of the superhistorical, and 
Modalism the superhistorical at the expense of the historical’ (p. 222). 
With regard to the doctrine of the Trinity he calls attention to the 
bearing of the modern concept of personality on its interpretation. 
‘Should we make the experiment of supposing, that we could explain 
for the benefit of the men of the ancient Church, what we now in our 
day understand by person and personality, it admits of no doubt, but 
that those Church fathers would be led to dispute our right—with our 
concept of personality—to apply their own trinitarian formula ; were we 
to do so, they would condemn us as tritheistic heretics’ (p. 232). 
Instead of literal reproduction of the ancient formula we need to realize 
the actual value of the doctrine for ourselves. ‘ A faith in God, which 
is at the same time a faith in Christ, can never become pantheistic ; 
and a faith in God, which is at the same time a faith in the Spirit, can 
never become deistic: on the other hand all so-called unitarian efforts 
at interpretation lead to deism or pantheism and to an impoverishment 
of the content and vitality of faith in God’ (p. 234). 

True to the tradition of Swedish theology and more particularly to 
that of Lund, Prof. Aulén lays great emphasis on the importance of the 
Church. (Cf. the conversation with Herrman quoted previously.) ‘It 
is as much meaningless to wish to take Christ without the Church as to 
wish to take the Church without Christ. The first would be to wish to 
seek the living among the dead—the second to kill what is alive’ 
(p. 293). With regard to Church organization he classifies the existing 
forms under three main types, the hierarchical institutional type, the 
association type, and the universal evangelical type. Such a classifica- 
tion, though unfamiliar and not quite easy to grasp, is suggestive and 
valuable. After discussing the strength and weakness of the first two 
types, he gives his preference to the third, on the ground that it admits 
the widest scope for the creative activity of the Holy Spirit. 

Altogether as a specimen of the finest recent work in Swedish 
theology this book may be ranked with Bishop Einar Billing’s Herdebrev 
(Pastoral Letter). It is an attempt to revitalize the conception of faith 
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by studying it more directly than is possible in the philosophy of 
religion, and more widely and scientifically than is possible by expound- 
ing the doctrines of particular Christian bodies. If its main point of 
view be once admitted, such adverse criticism as it may possibly evoke 
would be mainly with regard to details. 


C. T. HARLEY WALKER. 


ST THOMAS AQUINAS 


The Philosophy of St Thomas Aquinas, by Erienne Gitson, being an 
English Translation, by Epwarp BuLLoucu, M.A., of Le TZho- 
misme. (W. Heffer & Sons, Cambridge, 1924.) 

Saint Thomas d’Aquin, by Etienne Grison. (J. Gabalda, Paris, 
1925.) 

La Scolastique et‘Le Thomisme’,by Louis Roucier. (Gauthier-Villars, 
Paris, 1925.) 

La Littérature Quodlibétique, by the Ansé P. Giorizux. (Le Saul- 
choir, Kain, 1925.) 

St Thomas Aquinas: Papers from the Summer School of Catholic 


Studies, held in Cambridge August 4-9, 1924. (W. Heffer & Sons, 
Cambridge). 


‘ THE present revival of interest in the name and work of St Thomas 
Aquinas is-a fact which is bound to impress even the most superficial 
observer.’ So writes Professor Gilson in the preface to Mr Edward 
Bullough’s adequate (rather than perfect) translation of Ze Zhomisme, 
a book which, along with others by the same author, has attained to 
deserved celebrity within a very short space of time. This revival of 
interest, however indubitable, is not altogether easy to explain. Were 
it only parallel to the flimsy mediaevalism of Jvanhoe or the pseudo- 
Gothic of provincial hotels, its significance would be small. Or if, 
again, the new. cult of Thomism were confined to circles where the 
authority of Rome is paramount, it would excite no more comment 
than any other part of a system which is nothing if not complete. But 
there is much more than this to be considered. Professor Gilson 
himself is neither an amateur of the archaic nor a mouthpiece of 
authority. He writes as a genuine and highly qualified student, and 
with every appearance of sincerity he says of St Thomas that ‘ the 
value of his philosophy lies not in the fact that it is Christian, but in 
the fact that it is true’. To which Professor Rougier would doubtless 
reply, that the danger of this same philosophy lies not in the fact that 
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it is Christian, but in the fact that it is false. That any philosopher 
born no less than seven hundred years ago should escape from the 
frigid deference of historians and once more challenge the world to 
accept or reject his doctrine is remarkable enough. Yet before we can 
allow that St Thomas has indeed accomplished this feat it will be 
necessary to admit the general validity of certain principles which the 
majority of modern thinkers are still likely to reject or ignore. In 
a certain sense St Thomas was the champion of free thinking. His 
plea for human reason, within the limits proper to its exercise, was 
wholly sincere, and it is a pure misunderstanding of his position to 
suppose that he stands or falls by the obsolete physics and astronomy 
which were all that he happened to know. On the other hand, his 
distinction of faith and reason, of theology and philosophy, is meaning- 
less unless the existence of both the distinguished provinces be allowed. 
This is clearly understood and explained by Professor Gilson in his 
admirable exposition of the system. He never makes the mistake of 
trying to commend St Thomas to his readers by suggesting that the 
faith and the theology are historical accidents, from which the purely 
philosophical thinking can now be disengaged. As a commentator on 
Aristotle and many other authors, St Thomas has indeed left a mass of 
work which may be appreciated without much reference to his larger 
intention ; but as a claimant to equality with the greatest thinkers he 
can only be judged in the light of his own maxim, émpossibile est quod 
de eodem sit fides et scientia, a maxim which loses all meaning as soon as 
the reality of fides is denied. This is not the place to examine the 
worth of so large a proposition, but it may be permissible to note that 
scientia is a term limited by its derivation from the Aristotelian ém- 
ornpy, as distinguished (unfortunately, perhaps) from voids, which the 
Latins afterwards called inée/lectus. As St Thomas says, obiectum fidei 
est veritas prima, but, if truth be the object, the apprehension, or at- 
tempted apprehension, thereof cannot be other than a mode of know- 
ledge. In other words, scientia and ‘knowledge’ are not co-extensive 
terms, and a similar ambiguity has always affected the meaning of 
‘reason’ (vafio) in the common antithesis of reason and faith. Upon 
this and some other questions of wide philosophical import Professor 
Gilson may not wholly satisfy his more critical readers. His business 
is exposition rather than criticism, and for exposition he possesses in 
a high degree the peculiar talent of the French. In lucidity and pre- 
cision his books leave nothing to be desired. In Le Zhomisme we have 
a survey of the system as a whole, in Saint Thomas d’Aguin a special 
study of the moral doctrines, but with full recognition of the fact that 
in St Thomas the whole is always prior to the part. 

Professor Rougier’s voluminous work is a tribute to St Thomas all 
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the more remarkable because it is the tribute of a vigorous and candid 
foe. The book ranges over almost the whole course of European 
philosophy, and displays a wealth of genuine learning such as can only be 
amassed by years of honourable toil. At the same time I feel obliged 
to say that the author is sadly deficient in literary method. He says the 
same thing over and over again in almost identical words. Beginning 
with the Preface, he proceeds, in section after section of his book, to 
state the same general thesis, expanding and elaborating it a little with 
each repetition. With great advantage to himself and to his readers, 
he might have compressed the whole argument into half the space, or 
less. According to Professor Rougier, all scholasticism, whether 
Jewish, Mohammedan, or Christian, was a philosophy engaged in the 
solution of a gigantic pseudo-problem, to wit, the reconciliation of two 
incompatible things, Greek rationalism and revealed religion. In the 
supreme era of Latin scholasticism (for which there was much prepara- 
tion in the writings of the Fathers and the Neo-Platonists) the special 
problem was the harmonizing of Aristotle with the Bible, upon which 
attempt Professor Rougier’s verdict is that, even if St Thomas had 
succeeded, he would still have failed to reconcile faith with reason, 
since Peripateticism is repudiated by philosophy and science. We 
should venture to reply, however, that, if the scholastics were occupied 
with a pseudo-problem, Professor Rougier has spent enormous pains in 
constructing a pseudo-refutation. With all his diligent erudition, he 
does not appear to have formed a just historical estimate of the situa- 
tion with which St Thomas was confronted. He cites the names of 
Tycho Brahe and Galileo, or quotes ecclesiastical pronouncements of 
1578 and 1616 concerning the necessity of conforming to Aristotle’s 
opinions, as though St Thomas would have assented to that pre- 
posterous demand. But St Thomas was far removed from this mental 
and moral degeneracy. He disputed the Moslem interpretation of 
certain passages in Aristotle, because he believed it (and often with 
good reason) to be wrong ; he defended the study of Aristotle, because 
he was not afraid of any truth that either the Aristotelian or any other 
system of philosophy might contain ; but that he regarded Aristotle as 
infallible and appealed to his doctrines as one might appeal to 
‘authority’ is simply a vulgar error, into which no careful student 
should allow himself to fall. In the same style, Professor Rougier 
exhausts himself in exposing the fallacy of what “he takes to be the 
fundamental postulates of scholastic philosophy, and in proving that 
la mentalité réaliste has no serious claim to be ‘the natural philosophy 
of the human spirit’. In the end, however, he seems to prove no more 
than the obvious fact, that many mediaeval ways of thinking are no 
longer suited to modern use. Thus far St Thomas himself, could he 
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return to life, would doubtless agree with his critic, but it scarcely 
follows that the whole attempt to establish the unity of truth must be 
dismissed as a pseudo-problem. With all his inevitable and patent 
limitations of knowledge, St Thomas -did his heroic best to vindicate 
the principle of philosophical liberty, on the one hand, against the 
doctrine that faith was irrational, and, on the other, against the dogmatic 
pretensions of the ‘reason’ which was only a name for certain in- 
tellectual activities of limited extent. 

The Abbé Glorieux’s study of the disputes de guolibet is a valuable 
and interesting piece of work. In two introductory chapters he dis- 
cusses the history and developement of the genre, analyses the customary 
procedure, and estimates the value of a method of instruction highly 
characteristic of the Middle Ages. A clause in the Statutes of the 
University of Paris (1335-1366) has seemed to authorize the belief that 
these disputes (usually held at Easter, and at Christmas, or occasionally 
in Advent) were the business of bachelors; but the Abbé shews con- 
clusively that this was a later and perhaps degenerate phase, when the 
serious discussion of urgent topics had given place to a merely 
scholastic exercise. We have to distinguish, however, between the — 
disputatio and the determinatio. In the former bachelors could, and 
did, take part, but to ‘determine’ the disputed question was a magis- 
tral act. The Abbé quotes also a Dominican regulation of 1280 
at Oxford, ne /ectores disputent de quolibet nisi sint magistri in theologia. 
The characters engaged in the tournament were the offonens, the 
respondens, and finally the magister, who might criticize the form of the 
questions and intervene in the discussion, but whose chief function was 
to pronounce judgement on the merits of the case, usually, it seems, 
after the interval of a day or several hours. As to the value of these 
miscellaneous disputations, this would depend partly on the motive and 
ability of the disputants, partly on the degree of real importance in the 
subjects debated. In the main there is no difference of principle 
between the method of the guwodlibet and the general method of 
mediaeval dialectic, as we see it, for example, in the Summa of St 
Thomas, where the living disputants known as ofponens, respondens, and 
magistery make an impersonal appearance as the odiecta, the sed contra, 
and the respondeo dicendum quod. In the second part of his book the 
Abbé Glorieux prints a list of ‘ quodlibets’ by various authors, some 
famous, some obscure, with an analysis of their contents. Finally he 
gives the full text of one example (an anonymous work tentatively 
assigned to the year 1278) selected on account of its value as illustrating 
the characteristic facts. Both for this practical illustration and for his 
general elucidation of a difficult subject the Abbé will earn the grati- 
tude of scholars. 
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The collected papers of the Summer School of Catholic Studies held 
at Cambridge in 1924 form a volume which displays both the merits 
and the defects of organized appreciation. The choice of subjects and 
exponents has been careful, and a general survey of the wide range of 
problems comprised in the philosophy of Aquinas is effected with no 
more overlapping and repetition than it is reasonable to expect. The 
main features of the system are clearly exhibited in the respective con- 
tributions of Dr Downey (‘St Thomas and Aristotle’), Dr Aveling 
(‘St Thomas and Modern Thought’), and Dr Cronin (‘The Moral, 
Social, and Political Philosophy of St Thomas’). Mr Bullough gives an 
interesting account of ‘ Dante, the poet of St Thomas’, and none of the 
papers fall short of the ‘competence’ ascribed to them by Cardinal 
— in a letter conveying the approval of the Pope. At the same 
tfme one cannot but feel that the range of criticism is limited, and that 


the incidental arguments of the lecturers are supported by the comfortable’ 


assurance that no one in the audience is likely to dispute them. 


St Thomas ceases to be interesting only when his work is invested with ~ 


, finality, and it is still worth while to remember that the critical study of 
Aristotle was delayed for many centuries by his appointment as the 
official philosopher of the Church. Perhaps because it lies outside 
the rather oppressive atmosphere of mihil obstat and imprimatur, 
Father Mackey’s study of ‘The Autograph of St Thomas’ will give 
pleasure to readers not greatly concerned with scholastic philosophy as 
a whole. Procuretur si posset inveniri aliquis qui sciret legere istam 
Uitteram is a fourteenth-century annotation to the manuscript of the 
Summa contra Gentiles which proves that St Thomas had at least one 
human weakness to endear him to his fellow men. From the repeated 
corrections and verbal alterations we gather, too, that to be an artist in 
style (as St Thomas assuredly was) is as difficult for a saint as for other 
authors ; and when a new pen is tested by a scrawl of Ave or Ave 
Maria in the margin, we should like to regard the longer ejaculation as 
a pious intimation that the pen was bad. Another sign of a humanity 
wider than the genius of logic is found in the liturgical poetry, upon 
which the Bishop of Clifton discourses. The Bishop would have done 
well, however, to give his quotations in the original tongue. The 
quality of mediaeval hymns belongs so entirely to the Latin language 
that to render them in English without lapsing into doggerel has usually 
proved to be beyond the translator’s power. 


W. H. V. REapDe. 
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Aristoteles: Grundlegung. einer Geschichte seiner Entwicklung, von - 
WERNER JAEGER. (Weidmannsche Buchhandlung, Berlin, 1923.) 


PROFESSOR WERNER JAEGER has in this very learned and convincing 
book produced an aid to the understanding of the development of 
Aristotle’s thought which will long be indispensable to all serious 
students of the Philosopher. Readers of this Journat will be 
especially interested in the light which is thrown by it on the theology 
of one who, if the impression made by him on the whole system of 
Christian doctrine is less than that made by his master Plato, has yet 
profoundly affected Christian thought, most obviously through the 
dependence upon him of the great schoolmen of Latin Christendom, 
but perhaps not less really through his decisive influence on the general 
development of religious speculation in that Hellenistic world wherein 
the early Church made itself at home. 

Professor Jaeger recognizes three periods in Aristotle’s independent 
developement. During the first of these he was a member of the 
Academy, critical of Plato’s theories, but still his disciple, and funda- 
mentally at one with him in his general view of the world. To this 
period belong the Dialogues, none of which has survived in its entirety, 
but upon which his reputation in the time of Cicero largely rested. 
About two of them, the Zudemos, which dealt with the nature of the 
Soul, and the Protreptikos, which contained his first work on ethics, we 
know enough to be able to a considerable extent to reconstruct them. 
In the second stage of Aristotle’s career, which Prof. Jaeger calls his 
Wanderjahre, his great master was dead, and he himself was already 
a teacher on his own account; first at Assos, under the patronage of 
its prince Hermias, whose niece Pythias he married; and afterwards 
in Macedonia, as tutor to the heir-apparent to the crown, Alexander 
the Great. To this second period belong the Programmschrift, as 
Prof. Jaeger calls it, On Philosophy, which served as the first sketch of 
his Metaphysics, the so-called EZudemian Ethics, and much which we 
have preserved as incorporated into his later works on Physics and 
Politics. 

The traditional contrast of Aristotle and Plato, expressed in 
Raphael’s cartoon at the Vatican (the thought suggested by which is 
perhaps traceable to a remark of St Bonaventura), in which Plato 
looks up to heaven, Aristotle down to the earth, reflects the impression 
made by the works of his maturity, his A/eisterzeit, in Prof. Jaeger’s 
phrase, which comprise most of those by which he has been chiefly 
known to the mediaeval and modern world. But Prof. Jaeger shows 
very clearly how much survived even in these from earlier periods ; 
how large parts of the Protreptikos and of the treatise On Philosophy 
were worked into the fabric of the Metaphysics and Nicomachean Ethics 
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respectively. In particular was this the case with the religious element 
in Platonism, which continued to influence him, even when he had 
moved far away from his master in other respects. 

The ‘cosmic religion of Hellenistic philosophy, which’, as Prof. 
Jaeger says, ‘has detached itself from the popular faith, and come to 
seek in the starry heavens alone the objects of its veneration’,—the 
religion which was destined in its latest phase to be the chief competitor 
with Christianity for supremacy in the world of Mediterranean civiliza- 
tion—rests indeed on Platonic foundations, but owed much of its 
structure to Aristotle. The subordination in his system of the star- 
gods to an ‘ unmoved first Mover’ is not in principle opposed to his 
master’s doctrine, though it is differently expressed ; but in his in- 
sistance on the eternity of the world he was deliberately opposing 
Plato, whom he supposed to have in the Zimaeus asserted its creation. 
Of more lasting importance, however, because passing over into the 
theology of Christianity itself, was his attempt (which also finds its 
point of departure in Plato) to bring together by a teleological inter- 
pretation of natural laws the scientific study of phenomena, which came 
more and more to engross his attention with the fundamental con- 
viction of the necessity to knowledge of a transcendent supersensible 
Reality, a conviction which, originally derived from Plato, he never 
abandoned, and which, as Prof. Jaeger observes, prevented him from 
ever becoming a Positivist. 

Prof. Jaeger sees ig Aristotle the founder of what we call nowadays 
the Philosophy of Religion. We may at first be surprised, in view of 
the general tendency of his theology, with its ultimate denial of any 
possibility of communion on the part of man with the self-contained 
life of God, to find that he was the author of a dialogue on Prayer. 
But attentive readers of the De Cae/o know that this denial was far 
from implying that he was a stranger to the sentiment of solemn 
reverence, which in him, as afterwards in Kant, was especially aroused 
by the contemplation of the heavenly bodies ; indeed it is in one aspect 
an expression of this sentiment. It was in this dialogue that he 
declared that ‘God is vois, or something higher than vois (éréxewd tr 
tov vod)’. The last words verbally anticipate the doctrine of Plotinus, 
Prof. Jaeger—like Dr Inge—would render vois by ‘Spirit’ (Geis?) ; 
thus finding in the saying a remarkable anticipation of John iv 24, 
notwithstanding the substitution in the Gospel text of rvedpya for the 
Aristotelian vois. 

But Aristotle’s chief importance in the history of the Philosophy of 
Religion belongs to him as the inaugurator of the ‘Proofs of the 
existence of God’. His own special starting-point in this respect is 
the fact of motion: the traditional ‘Cosmological Proof’ is of course 
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a generalized form of his argument from the motion of the universe to 
an unmoved first Mover. He found Plato’s doctrine of Ideas especially 
deficient as an explanation of motion, but he was no less disinclined 
than Plato himself to fall back on the mechanical causes alleged by the 
physical philosophers of the time before Socrates ; and the search for 
a better account led him to his theory of a God, spiritual and individual, 
who constitutes into a unity a world which depends upon him as its 
final cause, but of which he is not himself a part. 

With his ‘rational theology’ Aristotle echoes in more than one 
passage the condemnation already passed in the Platonic Zpinomis 
(in which Prof. Jaeger sees a work not of Plato himself, but rather of 
Philip the Opuntian) upon the ancient Greek view that it is improper 
and’ dangerous for mortal men to intrude upon the zealously guarded 
secrets of the Immortals. Accordingly his metaphysic is essentially 
theology, and is so called by himself. His discontent with the dualism 
involved in what appeared to him to be Plato’s ‘separation’ of the 
supersensible world from the sensible led him, not to deny reality to 
the former, but to integrate it, as it were, with the latter; to the order 
and movement observed wherein it stood in strict causal relation. 

Prof. Jaeger shows that the recognition of each star-spirit as, in his 
own sphere, an ‘ unmoved first mover ’, no less than is the supreme God 
in the universe as a whole, was a later addition to Aristotle’s theory, 
to which he was led by the desire to accommodate his system to the 
results of contemporary astronomical investigations. The doctrine of 
these planetary deities is certainly not worked out; they are nowhere 
expressly affirmed to be what he was, no doubt rightly, taken to regard 
them as being, ‘Intelligences’; and there are several pertinent 
questions about them which we can only guess how he would have 
answered. But the presence of diversity in an eternal universe governed 
by a single Principle—of the diversity most conspicuouslv apparent in 
the movements of the planets—raises a problem independently of the 
astronomical theories which moulded Aristotle’s final solution of it; 
and of course the star-gods themselves are part of his inheritance from 
Plato. 

We have already seen that Prof. Jaeger recognizes in the Eudemian 
Ethics, with their interpretation of the ‘speculative life’ as the ‘con- 
templation and service of God’, not a later but an earlier version, 
and one from Aristotle’s own hand, of the doctrine which in the 
Nicomachean Ethics we find stated in a less theological phraseology. 
The later ethical teaching of Plato had been more theistic in form 
than the earlier ; and Aristotle’s earlier ethical teaching was its natural 
sequel. Not only, however, does his maturer work abandon something 
of the religious colouring of the less mature ; but the sphere of ordinary 
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social morality came to be definitely marked off from that of the Bios 
Gewpyrixds, in which is to be sought the chief happiness of which human 
nature is capable ; this higher kind of life being now itself represented 
rather as an image of the divine life than as a relation of our own souls 
to the divine Being. 

On the subject of the Soul also Prof. Jaeger shews us Aristotle 
moving away from an earlier Platonic position towards one more, yet 
not wholly, naturalistic. His later doctrine, according to which the 
Soul is the ‘entelechy’ or organizing principle of its body, is, Prof. 
Jaeger observes, midway between the opinion, which he still held when 
he wrote the Dialogue Zudemos, that it was a ‘substance’, not the 
‘form’ of something else but itself a form in its own right, and that 
reported by Socrates in Plato’s Phaedo, that it is a mere harmony of the 
bodily elements, Inseparable from the body, it is now indeed no 
longer regarded as immortal; but the voids or Intellect, which is so 
regarded, still retains some of the mystical glamour belonging to a 
point of view which, as regards the Soul as a whole, he had abandoned. 
The difficulties which beset Aristotle’s notion of the vots are notorious, 
and are witnessed to by the mediaeval controversies to which they gave 
occasion, But I think one may venture to say that Prof. Jaeger does 
not do full justice to the /ogica/ difficulty of dispensing with the 
recognition of an absolute standard of truth immanent in the mind, if 
we are to give any genuine meaning to Anow/edge ; a difficulty which 
may have had at least as much to do with Aristotle’s exemption of vois 
from the naturalistic account which he eventually came to give of the 
soul’s developement as a mere survival in his mind of youthful pre- 
judices in favour of a wholly different view. 

In leaving the consideration of this most learned and interesting— 
indeed sometimes fascinating—book, I should like to add an expres- 
sion of regret that its author is apparently unaware of the remarkable 
article in the ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, in which 
Mr Case, the late President of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, gave an 
outline of the development of Aristotle’s philosophy as exhibited in his 
works, which, while at variance in several respects with the views 
generally entertained at the time of its appearance by English scholars, 
the elaborate investigations of Prof. Jaeger have on the whole tended 
to confirm. To instance only in one particular already mentioned, 
Prof. Case (as he then was) defended the authenticity of the Eudemian 
Ethics as a treatment of its subject by Aristotle himself, earlier and 
more Platonic than that embodied in the Wicomachean Ethics. Prof. 
Jaeger does not, however, agree with Prof. Case in defending also the 
authenticity and early date of the Magna Moralia. 


CremMENT C. J. Wess, 
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CHURCH HISTORY. 


Amonc works on Church History, Dr B. J. Kidd’s History of the 
Church to A. D. 461 (three vols: Clarendon Press, Oxford: 1922) has 
waited too long for notice. The delay, has, however, had an advantage, 
for it has enabled me to test its value not only in my own work but to 
younger students : a view formed on such material is sometimes different 
from that given on a critic’s first and therefore hasty impressions. 
I have found for myself not only the facts but the references one 
needs, and my pupils, who are in these rather hasty days not over- 
fond of large works, have confirmed my experience. It is not always 
easy to read: it lacks the impressionist skill of Gwatkin and the 
political sweep of Duchesne, but it is very full: schools of thought, 
writers, clashes of doctrine and of views, have ample treatment, and 
the extensive and numerous notes, with references to authorities (here 
Dr Kidd’s two most useful little books of documents are most handy) 
and to modern writers, give the students a chance of further study: 
instances of this are found in the pages (i 309 seq.) on the Mysteries : 
the chapter (vol. i, x) on ‘Creed, Canon and Episcopate’; the 
Baptismal controversy and Cyprian, i, p. 465 seq.: the whole treat- 
ment of Arianism, up to, at and after the Council of Nicaea (vol. ii, 
chaps. i, ii, and iii) ; Julian (ii chaps. vii): Pelagianism (vol. iii, chaps. iv, 
v, vi, vii, and viii—a very full treatment): and the useful chapter 
(vol. iii, xxi) on ‘the Churches beyond the Empire’. Incidentally 
it should be noted that the student gets much help in geography 
from the first chapter (‘The Roman Empire’) throughout. It is also 
pleasant to have a separate index to each volume. In the short 
‘Prefatory Note’ Dr Kidd says with truth that none of the books 
of first-rate merit ‘give references in any fullness’ and that it has 
been his object to supply them, so doing for others what Bright 
did for him by putting students ‘into direct contact with the sources 
and enabling them to ube the originals for themselves’. He has 
certainly kept this always in view, and so should help younger workers 
to the solid and extensive knowledge he himself possesses. The notes 
even more than the text are thus in a way the backbone of the work: 
No English student will, I think, be able to neglect the work: he will 
probably supplement it by, say, Duchesne (the third volume of whose 
work has now come out in English; with a very competent translator 
in Prof. Claude Jenkins, Zke Early History of the Christian Church: 
vol. iii: the Fifth Century, Murray, 1924). But Dr Kidd’s work will, 
for a long time, have to be used, and will be used with great gain, by 
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all English students: it has the solidity and thoroughness which once 
marked English work, and its author has the advantage of not being 
a scholar of only one period: his knowledge of Reformation theology 
and documents has helped him, as such outside knowledge always does, 
to understand this early and most fundamental of all Christian periods : 
one age illustrates another, and so there is a continuity in Church 
History beyond that of the institutions and traditions upon which 
Dr Kidd has rightly laid stress. 

Dom L. Gougaud’s Gaelic Pioneers of Christianity (Gill and Son, 
Dublin, 1913) deals (as its sub-title says) with the work and influence 
of Irish Monks and Saints in Continental Europe from the sixth to the 
twelfth century. It is a fascinating study, the second part of the book 
deals with the place of those Irish Saints in Continental religious folk- 
lore, and is full of curious information, Brittany and Southern Germany 
being particularly rich in Saints of medicinal powers. Chapter v in the 
first part—‘ Some reasons for the Irish Missionary Exodus ’—is specially 
interesting: many saintly leaders disapproved of the emigration and 
monastic discipline condemned it, but the opportunity for higher 
asceticism, which awaited pilgrims in a strange land, was an attraction : 
when they got there the missionary call was irresistible. The book is 
more important than its size indicates, and its significance lies in the 
present stage of such study, passing now from the rejection of every- 
thing as unhistorical to the garnering of a historical residuum, much as 
Dom Butler has done in his special work. The details of travel, by 
horse or car, a luxury which involved the perils of excommunication, 
are full of interest: so too are the wandering careers, such as that of 


Virgil the Geometer, abbot of Aghaboe, an exile at Salzburg ‘for the ~ 


love of Christ: St Samson had a car (an Irish car?) ‘quem de Hibernia 
apud se apportaverat’. Those who know Dom Gougaud’s useful book 
on Les Chrétientés celtiques will know beforehand that the notes here 
too give us most useful hints and references. 

Dr Leighton Pullan in his Bampton Lectures for 1922, Religion since 
the Reformation (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1923) has attempted a terrific 
task. The mere titles of the chapters (I. The Counter-Reformation and 
the Doctrine of Grace: II. Religion in Great Britain, 1550-1889: 
III. Continental Protestantism, 1520-1700: IV. The Roman Catholic 
Church, 1700-1854: V. Religion in Great Britain and America, 1689- 
1815: VI. Aspects of Lutheranism and Calvinism since 1700: VII. The 
Eastern Orthodox Church: VIII. Aspects of Christian thought since 
1815) indicate the ground covered. In each chapter Dr Pullan shews 
special knowledge, but the treatment inevitably is that of guidance and 
hints. Continental Protestantism and later Lutheranism are far too 
little studied in England, and the chapters on them are therefore of 
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special value ; it would have been well could they have been enlarged, 
The appended notes, ranging from ‘ the Council of Trent on Indulgences ’ 
through ‘ British Calvinism’, ‘the Position of the Church of Sweden’, 
‘the Protestation of the English Roman Catholics in 1789’ to ‘ Early 
American Church Architecture’, give further guidance, and enable 
Dr Pullan to enlarge on the text: a preacher can naturally claim 
a right to more emphatic statements and select his own lines at 
pleasure : this adds to the interest, especially as Dr Pullan always knows 
his own mind as well as the facts of his field (or rather of his many 
fields). It is difficult to imagine any future Bampton Lecturer giving 
the public more information or suggesting with rapid touch more fresh 
lines of study. And at any rate no further rivalry from a Hulsean half 
at the sister University is to arise. It is curious that one University is 
able to justify its eight sermons just as the other surrenders its four. 

Many works of interest can only be mentioned. H. D. Sedgwick’s 
Ignatius Loyola (Macmillans, 1924) is far better than other lives of the 
Jesuit Founder. It deals less with the institution and the detailed 
constitution of the Society than does Gothein in the German, but it 
gives us a well-written study of the man himself. The documents are 
used with skill and sympathy and no reader can fail to be interested. 

Dr Augustin Fliche in his Za Réforme Grégorienne (Spicilegium 
Sacrum Lovaniense: Fasc. vii 1924) enlarges a former smaller work 
of his on the eleventh century, and the book should be most useful. 
It is pleasing to see that Louvain has again all its old activity (sad as 
was the loss of Cauchie), and the Revue @histoire ecclésiastique, with its 
invaluable Bibliography, goes its old way. 

Batiffol’s Ze Sidge Apostolique, 359, 451 (Gabalda, Paris, 1925) 
continues his former works. It deals with a more difficult period, and 
problems which have a special interest for the learned writer are handled, 
with all his knowledge and skill, and sometimes with the conclusions 
we should expect. 

L’Etat chrétien Calviniste 2 Genive au temps de Théodore de Bese, 

‘by Eugéne Choisy (Eggermann, Geneva ; Fischbacher, Paris), is a full 
account of Geneva under Beza, who has not been studied or described 
as adequately as he deserves. 

The Rev. A. F. Scott Pearson’s Zhomas Cartwright and Elizabethan 
Puritanism, 1535-1603 (University Press, Cambridge, 1925), is the pro- 
duct of much study and research into a life specially interesting to 
Cambridge men. 

Among studies of-later Church History Mr Henry Broxap’s Zater 
Non-Jurors (University Press, Cambridge, 1924), also founded upon 
careful study and documents not used before, deserves mention. It 
brings forward many facts and connexions for the first time, and 
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the account of the liturgic controversies will be of peculiar interest 
to many. 

The Rev. W. P. M. Kennedy’s Eiizabethan Episcopal Administration 
(3 vols., Alcuin Club, 1924) is important not only for its documents but 
for the Editor’s Essays, and perhaps most of all for his study of Eliza- 
bethan political thought. 

Among books which it is only possible to mention or notice shortly 
are three or four on French Church history. Mgr Baunard’s Un Siecle 
de PEglise de France, 1800-1900 (J. de Gigord, Paris, 1922) tells from 
a strongly ultramontane point of view the triumph of Roman uniformity 
over Gallican independence. The writer significantly welcomes the dis- 
appearance of Fleury with his ‘ Gallican poison’ as a text-book. There 
is an interesting sketch of the disappearance of local liturgies before the 
Roman (chap. x), and the liturgic crusade of Dom Guéranger, rather 
coldly supported by a politic Curia, is described at length. There 
is much of detail and information not readily found elsewhere. The 
Histoire générale du mouvement Janséniste depuis ses origines jusquwa 
nos jours, by Augustin Gazier (2 vols., Champion, Paris, 1924), and 
the Histoire politique des Protestants francais (1714-1794), by the 
Abbé Joseph Dedieu (2 vols., Gabalda, Paris, 1925), have each a special 
interest. So too has La France et Rome pendant les guerres de religion 
by Félix Roequain (Champion, Paris 1924), a very clear if not an 
exhaustive narrative. The description of the various Edicts of Tolera- 
tion (or of Persecution) which mark stages in the Wars is one of the 
best features of the book. 

Die Rechtfertigungslehre auf dem Tridentinischen Konzil, by Hans 
Riickert, in ‘Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte’, edited by K. Holl and H. 
Lietzmann (Marcus und Weber, Bonn, 1925), is another of the special 
Tridentine studies in a literature which is rapidly growing. An impor- 
tance of another kind belongs to Za Légation du Cardinal Morone pris 
LP Empereur et le Concile de Trente, Avril-Décembre 1563, by G. Constant 
(Champion, Paris, 1922), a well documented sketch of decisive diplomacy 
by a great ecclesiastic at a critical period. 

Calvin's Staatsanschauung und das konfessionelle Zeitalter, by Hans 
Baron (Oldenbourg, Munich and Berlin, 1924), is a discussion of 
Calvin’s political thought, especially in comparison with Luther’s. 

And last of all mention must be made of P. S. Allen’s Opus Epistolarum 
Des. Erasmi Roterodami (Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1924), the fifth 
volume, covering the critical years 1522 to 1524. Like its predecessor 


this volume is something of which English scholarship may well be 
proud. 


J. P. WuHiTNEy. 
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Augustinus: eine Psychographie, von Dr Med. BERNARD LEGEWIE. 
(A. Marcus & E. Webers Verlag, Bonn, 1925, vi + 132 pp.) 


Tuis book will probably prove a pleasant disappointment to many 
readers. The title, Zine Psychographie, and the description of the 
author as ‘Dr Med.’ might seem to suggest one of those psycho- 
analytical forays into the domain of history which are apt to leave behind 
them merely a devastated region and the odour of the charnel-house. 
But, very much to the contrary, here is a sane, unprejudiced and pene- 
trating character-study of St Augustine, unmarred by any excessive 
specialism and free from any gratuitous assumption of morbidity in its 
subject. The author can use the most modern psychological termino- 
logy when he sees any profit in doing so, but he refuses to be hag-ridden 
by it. He aims at giving an objective analysis of St Augustine’s 
temperament and character, and in spite of the brevity of the work—it 
comprises only some 130 pages—it will, I believe, be admitted by most 
students that he has done so with a fair measure of success. 

A brief outline of Augustine’s life-history is followed by what will pro- 
bably be judged the most interesting section of the book, a study of the 
psychological starting-points of his principal works. As the author 
notes, Augustine has been-a father of systems, but he was not a deli- 
berate system-builder ; his principal writings were almost all ‘ occasional’, 
arising in response to some specific demand. The third section 
discusses Augustine’s personality in relation to his activities and teaching, 
while the fourth contains a summary analysis of his ‘ psychic structure’. 

In regard to the psychological starting-point of the Confessions the 
author makes a novel suggestion which certainly deserves to be con- 
sidered. Most readers are inclined, he thinks, to pay too little attention 
to the Tenth Book, in which Augustine, after tracing his history up to 
his conversion, proceeds to an analysis of his present spiritual state. 
Among other points he dwells with profound emotion on the shame and 
pain caused him by sensuous dreams. The author suggests that the 
impulse to the writing of the Confessions arose out of a condition of 
spiritual stress—a last desperate assault of the devil upon the saint, to 
put it in traditional forms, through that sensuous nature which had been 
his weak point. Confronted with this assault Augustine strengthens 
himself by recalling ‘the high hand and the outstretched arm’ with 

which God has brought him out of ‘the House of Bondage, and at the 
same time, by opening his heart to a multitude of Christian readers, 
throws himself upon their prayers and sympathy as a reinforcement in his 
struggle. The author undoubtedly makes a psychological point -of 
some impressiveness when he insists that the intensity, the emotional 
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stress, of the Confessions is better accounted for if this emotion is sup- 
posed to have its source in an existing spiritual struggle than if it is 
supposed to arise only from the revived impressions of the past. 

In the author’s analysis of St Augustine’s temperament he finds it 
marked by over-intensity—a description with which one need not 
quarrel, provided too much stress be not laid upon the ‘ over’; and he is 
careful to explain that he does not intend to imply morbidity. Augustine 
was certainly of the ‘intense’ type. One point in his evidence, however, 
may be questioned. Like so many previous writers, he is impressed 
with the exaggerated importance which Augustine appears to give to his 
youthful orchard-robbing exploit. But a careful study of the passage 
surely shews that the length at which he dilates upon it is not due 
primarily to his sense of its enormity, but to the fact that in its apparent 
wantonness (he did not eat the pears) it is a test case for his theory that 
sin has always a rational motive—a motive which he finds, in the end, 
in the pleasure of comradeship in adventure. It is, in fact, the theoretic 
interest of the case, not the heinousness of the act, which causes him to 
dwell so long upon it. What the author has in view in his attribution 
of intensity is well brought out by an analogy. Using an antithesis 
which comes readily to the pen of a German student of character, he 
says that, of the two great intellectual types, the Goethe and the Schiller 
type, Augustine belongs distinctly to the latter. Never a calm 
Olympian, such as Goethe became, he was, like Schiller, all his life 
a ‘Stiirmer und Dranger’. Probably to some readers this will suggest 
a further, and in some respects closer antithesis. Augustinianism is the 
parent of Calvinism, but of the two contrasted religious types, Calvin 
and Luther, it is with Luther, in his breadth and exuberance, his 
stormy emotions, his human warmth and attractiveness, that he shews 
the closer affinity. 


La Morale de Saint Augustin, par BERNARD ROLAND-GosSELIN, Pro- 
fesseur 4 l'Institut catholique. (Paris, Marcel Rivitre, 31 Rue 
Jacob, 1925.) 


Tus book, which appears in a series of ‘Etudes Philosophiques’ 
published under the general editorship of E. Peillaube, Dean of the 
Faculty of Theology of the Institut Catholique of Paris, consists 
of a comprehensive collection of passages from St Augustine—given 
mainly in translation or paraphrase—illustrating his views on Ethics 
and Morality. 

These are arranged under the main divisions of the Moral Order, 
the Moral Life, and Problems of Social Morality. The first contains 
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the sub-divisions, The Eternal Law, Natural Law, Temporal Law, and 
the Law of Grace; the second deals with the Will and Virtue; the 
third with the special problems of the Lie, War, Suicide, Marriage, 
Virginity and Property. To the last named, with a view to combating 
certain misunderstandings and misrepresentations, the author gives 
exceptionally full treatment, endeavouring to place Augustine’s views 
in their historical perspective. In general, the scope of the book does 
not include criticism or construction, but the systematic collection of 
passages, with full references (to the Benedictine Edition), should 


prove useful to students of the subject. 
W. MONTGOMERY. 


The Anglican Revival: ‘Studies in the Oxford Movement, by the 
Rev. YNGvE BritiotH, D.Phil. With a Preface by the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester. (Longmans, Green.) 


Ir Dr Brilioth were an Englishman his book would be a remarkable 
one. He is lecturer in Church History in the University of Upsala, 
and the ease with which he moves not merely through the orthodox 
histories of Tractarianism, but also through the fugitive literature of the 
thirties and forties, is astonishing. He investigates the influences 
creating the movement, the differences to which these influences gave 
birth, and the religious types they bequeathed to the Church. His 
task is thus threefold, and it is carried out with a detachment impossible 
to an Englishman, and with a degree of interest with which it has but 
rarely—with the signal exception of Dean Church’s treatment of it— 
been invested. I hesitate to indicate weaknesses, yet weaknesses there 
are. These chiefly appear in the origins of the Oxford Movement, 
though, singularly enough, in an acute appendix the author disposes of 
the claim of either Bishop Jebb of Limerick or of Alexander Knox to 
be among the fathers of it. It has always seemed to me that the whole 
movement was impossible till the attitude of men towards the Middle 
Ages had completely and fundamentally altered. To Gibbon as to 
Voltaire these Ages formed the shufflings of kites and crows, and the 
former is almost as contemptuous of them as he is of Byzantium. The 
man who changed everything was Sir Walter Scott. By the magic of 
his genius, he threw a halo around the mediaeval period, and after the 
publication of the Waverley novels the way for Keble and Newman— 
whom the author quite grasps—as well as for Pusey, was made quite 
plain. Nor does Dr Brilioth ignore the debt of the Tractarians to the 
Lake school with its sacramental attitude to nature. He describes 
Keble’s Christian Year as ‘the nuptials of Romanticism with genuine 
Anglican piety ’, and there is much to be said for this position, even if 
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we prefer to think that the marriage had been already consummated in 
the poetry of Wordsworth. 

Curiously enough, strongly as the continuity of the Church appealed 
to Newman, the continuity of history scarcely appealed to him at all. 
Dr Brilioth is right in pointing out that Newman cannot see in the past 
the process of uninterrupted growth. We all know how Newman 
insisted on the existence of ‘two and two only supreme and luminously 
self-evident beings, myself and my Creator’. Nor is it the least evidence 
of Dr Brilioth’s skill to find him noting how all roads in the experiences 
of the great Tractarian ran in the direction of individualism. Dr 
Brilioth acutely points out that the ‘individualism, which was itself 
a child of the eighteenth century, and a grandchild of the Renaissance, 
remains secure in the seat of honour. The Ego becomes more and 
more the centre of being. By being reflected through its lens every- 
thing gets its value, not to say its reality. Nature itself is interesting 
only as the mirror in which the Ego discerns its face magnified to 
fantastic proportions. In wonderful refractions and combinations the 
reaction against Rousseau’s influence is combined with his own spirit’. 


Studien zur Geschichte des Konsils von Trient, by K. D. Scumipt. 
(J. C. B. Mohr (P. Siebeck), Tiibingen, 1925.) 


AvaILinG himself of the results of recent research, Herr Schmidt 
provides us with an able survey of some of the questions propounded 
in the discussions at the Council of Trent. Naturally he sets out with the 
background established by the Reformation. Once he has settled this 
background to his satisfaction, he approaches the matters in which he 
is warmly interested. Roughly speaking, both parts of his book 
concern themselves with the question of authority. The authority in 
the first part is that of the Council or the Pope, and that in the second 
part is that of the Bible or the Apocrypha or the Bible and the 
Apocrypha. Before the Council of Trent met in 1545 it was pretty 


clear to any intelligent observer that papal rule had beaten conciliar, 


and the interest of Herr Schmidt’s study lies in the way in which he 
describes the conciliar party fighting a losing battle. There is nothing 
novel in what he has to tell us, though he contrives, by his ability, to 
re-invest the matter with the liveliness of an issue that is not foregone. 
Hand in hand with conciliar power goes episcopal, and the author 
sheds séme curious light on the way in which the episcopal body felt 
that the central authority was inevitably strengthening its sway at their 
expense. This comes out in a hundred different ways, and Herr 
Schmidt specially notes them in the regulations prescribed as to the 
residence of bishops and as to the preaching of the Word. The section 
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on the Bible and tradition is much shorter, and for that reason less 
satisfactory than the first section. Still, there are acute remarks on 
the place of tradition that do credit to the author’s insight. 


Rosert H. Murray. 


Der Stadtrimische christliche Fest-Kalender im Alterthum..., yon lou 
Peter Kirscu. (Aschendorff, Miinster, 1924: pp. vii-x, 1-256.) 


Tuis is one of those monuments of learning and ingenuity which we 
are accustomed to as the output of the German Press. ‘The author, 
Dr I. P. Kirsch, is a Professor in the University of Freiburg in Switzer- 
land, but the book was printed at Miinster in Westphalia and published 
by the House of Aschendorff under the auspices of the Benedictine 
Abbey of S. Maria Laach, and Dr Kirsch quotes a previous work of his 
on the Ancient Title Churches of Rome published at Paderborn in 1918. 

In this book he sets himself, by a critical examination of the texts to 

hand, to prove that the foundation of the Hieronymian Martyrology (so 
called) is substantially ‘Roman’: his main point being that it is much 
more essentially that as opposed to ‘ Gallican’ than many scholars have 
thought. He postulates (as indeed others have done) an Index drawn 
up early in the fourth century (? about 312), which he calls der Stadt- 
rimische Fest-Kalender. This he takes first of all to be the source 
of the short but very valuable list of Depositions of Martyrs and of 
Bishops, known as the ‘ Liberian’ or ‘ Philocalian’ (354); and then to 
have been much more largely drawn upon by the writer who, about the 
middle of the fifth century, somewhere in North Italy, drew up the first 
edition of the Martyrologium Hieronomianum. One copy (or more) of this 
edition fairly soon (i.e. before 500) found its way down to Rome itself 
and was there subjected to a further recension, when it received a number 
of supplementary entries, mostly of local commemorations. Thereupon 
a second edition was drawn up,' a copy (or copies) of which went back 
again to the North and ultimately reached Gaul (before 600), and there 
helped to form (in the seventh century) that third edition from which, 
with its many Gallican commemorations not till then added, derive such 
of the most ancient texts of Mart. Hier. as we now possess. 

The author’s method is, under four different heads, to analyse and 
compare (often very elaborately) the entries for different days of the 
Kalendar in the oldest extant MSS, and to try to arrive at conclusions 
about the various strata (as above indicated) that underlie them and to 


' He agrees with others in identifying with the wus codex mentioned by 
Gregory I as containing nomina paene omnium martyrum distinctis per dies singulos 
passionibus collecta (Registrum viii 28). 
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detect and correct the mistakes of many kinds made by those to whom 
the copies are due. It is of course especially here that he displays his 
learning and ingenuity, and his information about the latest discoveries 
and theories is well up to date. It would not be fair to find fault with 
the somewhat positive way in which he usually states his conclusions: 
after the care and pains he has taken to convince himself, it is but 
natural that he should write as if there were no longer any doubt. But 
it is obvious that they must be largely guess-work after all, and the most 
that can be said is that it is not at all unlikely, that it is even probable, 
that many of them are correct or nearly so. It should, however, be 
added that though the essentially ‘ Roman’ origin of Mart. Hier. is very 
nearly a certainty and likewise of course the view that it was subjected to 
recensions and later additions, ‘Gallican’ and other, yet (a) the north 
of Italy as the place of its first compilation, and (4) its subsequent 
wanderings to Rome itself and then to Gaul are rather taken for granted 
than proved in these pages. On the other hand there are a great many 
interesting questions raised and discussed throughout, and every now 
and then fresh light is thrown on them from other sources such as 
inscriptions and recent explorations in Rome and the neighbourhood. 
For all that we must be grateful, and as a book of reference on this 
difficult branch of Liturgiology Dr Kirsch’s researches here embodied 
will be of considerable value. 


C. L. FELTOE. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, July 1925 (Vol. c, No. 200: 
S.P.C.K.). A. W. REED Wessex and Literature—H. F. B. Compston 
Dr Moffatt’s translation of the Old Testament—J. S. MAcARTHUR 
A plea for the Chalcedonian Christology—A. L. W1Lt1aMs The Jews: 
Christian Apologists in Spain—G. H. Box Some recent contributions 
to Old Testament studies—H. D. OakeLry The idea of the Kingdom 
of Heaven in human experience —Z. Dr Burn on the Council of Nicaea 
—Short Notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, July 1925 (Vol. xxiii, No. 4: Williams & 
Norgate). THE Epiror ‘A Creed in harmony with modern thought ’— 
W. B. SmitrH The Newer Testament —C. J. Capoux The gospel-story 
and the higher criticism of to-day—H. THorocoop Concerning God: 
a literary digest—W. Seton The stigmatisation of St Francis of Assisi— 
M. B. Wuitine A mystic in the family of Benjamin Jowett—F. S. 
Marvin The promise of the age we live in—J. W. Scorr Towards 
a philosophy of Labour—J. P. Bruce Education in China—W. Mont- 
GOMERY Schweitzer’s Ethic—C. K. ALLen Self-interest in Law— 
M. E, J. Taytor The sophist in modern education—J. E. CARPENTER 
Astrology in the Book of Revelation—Survey and Signed Reviews. 


The Expositor, July, August, September 1925 (Ninth Series, Nos. 7, 
8, 9: Hodder & Stoughton). THE Epiror Current issues—J. B. 
HarrorpD Since Wellhausen—C. A. Scotr The ten best books on 
Prayer—J. P. NaisH The ten best books on Proverbs—E. W. JOHNSON 
Symbols and Sacraments—J. GamBLE The philosophy of the Fourth 
Gospel—W. W. Cannon Some notes on Nahum i-ii 3—H. E. Propyn 
The end of the Gospel of St Mark—Tue Eprror Literary illustrations 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians—A. K. Daas A great book on 
Prayer—H. Ranston The Orphic Mysteries—H. J. Flowers The 
Fourth Commandment—F. J. Moore The cry of dereliction—R. 
MACKINTOSH An open letter on the Atonement—Notes and Notices— 
Reviews. 

- (2) AMERICAN. 


The Princeton Theological Review, July 1925 (Vol. xxiii, No. 3: 
Princeton University Press). B. M. GemmiLi The judicial decisions of 
the General Assembly of 1925—C. E. Macartney The authority of 
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the Holy Scriptures—F. D. Jenxins The incarnate life of our Lord 
from the point of view of His moral character—H. M. McQui kin 
The evangelical faith and the Holy Spirit—O. T. Atiis Old Testa- 
ment emphases and modern thought—Notes and Notices—Reviews. 

The Harvard Theological Review, July 1925 (Vol. xviii, No. 3: 
Harvard University Press). G. La Prana The Roman Church at the 
end of the second century—K. Lake The Shepherd of Hermas— 
E. von Dosscuit1z The notices prefixed to Codex 773 of the Gospels 
—R. P. Casgy New papyri concerning incidents at Alexandria. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 

Revue Bénédictine, April 1925 (Vol. xxxvii, Nos. 2, 3: Abbaye de 
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